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EDITORIAL NOTES 


EOPLE have been finding that they can get some books and 

not other books, that they can get certain books in some places, 

and not in others. Some of them have been writing to us asking 

for explanations. There is a strike, they have been told; but 
what sort of strike is it? Who is striking, and what about ? Very little 
information appears in the newspapers. For that matter it is always 
difficult to discover the really essential facts about a strike from the 
newspapers, which are seldom at pains to discover them until and unless 
the country has been brought to the verge of ruin. In this particular 
instance the newspapers:may well be forgiven. For the dispute and its 
consequences are very complicated, and its participants on both sides a 
variegated body of men. 
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E will, however, do our best to give a summary of the principal 

facts, so far as we have been able to ascertain them. We ourselves 
are not directly involved, though we have been indirectly inconvenienced 
by the dispute. We shall therefore avoid any bias in our statement and 
any deductions. We are not in a position to pronounce any opinion as to 
the merits of the case. We may be taken to feel sympathy for all parties 
involved, and, as is the human wont, to reserve an especial measure of it 
for ourselves, in so far as we have been incommoded. 
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HE strike began on February 18. The parties are the Book Trade 
Employers’ Federation and the National Union of Printing and 
Paper Workers. This union contains a variety of members : those members 
with whom the Federation is directly concerned are packers, porters, 
warehousemen, etc. The wages of these employés in recent years have 
risen with the Cost of Living Figure and in sympathy with those of printers 
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and binders. In September, 1921, packers’ wages were reduced by Ss., 
from the figure of £4 4s. 6d., which had been reached. Later in the year 
negotiations were opened with a view to a further reduction as the cost 
of living fell. No agreement was reached. The employers contend that 
their original demand was less than was reasonable ; that generous modi- 
fications were introduced later; and that the Union officials do not 
discriminate between work in a publishing house and work in a newspaper 
office, where conditions are very different. They also say that they cannot 
go on paying the present rates—especially with printing charges, over 
which they have no control, so high—without the gravest risk, as it is 
not easy to pass on costs to the public which buys books. ‘They argue 
that their packers, to whom they are willing at present to pay £3 145. 6d., 
get considerably higher wages than packers in other industries. The men, 
who profess themselves willing to accept a reduction of 2s. 6d., but not 
one of 5s., argue that the Board of Trade figures are not a criterion of the 
real cost of living in London. 
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GREEMENT was not reached, and in the end the men felt impelled 

to force the publishers’ hands by stopping delivery. For a time certain 
publishers, including one of the biggest and most famous, were closed. 
“Simpkins,” the distributing house which is a channel for an immense 
proportion of the trade with provincial booksellers, was also closed. In 
some publishing houses many of the Union men refused to come out ; 
in others substitutes were rapidly found. There were minor inconveniences 
everywhere : as the trade journal puts it, ‘‘ In many cases the soft hands 
of directors and managers bear marks of string cuts.” For some days 
booksellers clamoured in vain for half the books they wanted. But business 
now in many houses is very much as usual. The publishers involved 
profess themselves confident of weathering the storm. Most of them are 
not finding production a difficulty ; delivery and distribution are being 
continued under whatever handicaps and with whatever improvised 
machinery. But there are all sorts of complications. The dispute would 
be an easy one to explain were it merely a straight issue on a wage-cut 
between a solid body of publishers on the one side and a solid body of 
employés on the other ; but it is not. We may indicate some of these. 
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N the first instance there are certain book-publishers who have not 

seen eye to eye with the rest in the matter, and who have not joined in 
the demand made to their men. Among these are firms which publish 
magazines as well as books. We may quote the words of the Bookseller 
and the Stationery Trades fournal (March number) : 


The Employers’ Federation naturally included nearly all the leading publishers, 
the wholesale distributing houses, and some of the larger booksellers. As will be 
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readily understood, the interésts of all in the arrangements for combating the 

_ strike were by no means identical. In some cases the consequences of prolonged 
conflict would be very serious, sometimes almost unbearable. This difficulty was 
not very long in showing itself, and in the early days of the struggle some of the 
houses, more particularly in magazine and periodical production, found their 
position very difficult, and were consequently unable to give that whole-hearted 
support to the Federation which had been given by other publishers. Early this 
week we understand that four firms have found themselves unable to co-operate 
with the others, and have conceded the demands made by the other side—demands 
which in some cases may prove inconvenient, perhaps even injurious, to certain 
booksellers. In view of these developments the Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland propose to call a special meeting of the council to consider their 
attitude under the changed conditions, so that the inevitable inconvenience may be 
lessened and restricted as much as possible. 


But where the conflict with the men has been avoided the men have not 
been content with merely going on working. They conceive it their business 
to assist strikers elsewhere, and to refuse to be parties to dealings with 
firms and shops which are non-union or where the union has not got 
its way. We hear of a publisher’s men taking the line that their firm’s 
books must not go to certain large booksellers, with the result that other 
booksellers feel impelled to consider a concerted refusal to sell that firm’s 
books. We find certain distributors able to handle the books of publishers 
who have not acted with the Employers’ Federation, but not able to take 
books from publishers who have. There is, we imagine, not a publisher 
in the country who does not find some of his usual avenues of approach 
to the public wholly or partially stopped. Those who have conceded 
their men’s demands are no better off than those who have not. 
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i some ways they are apt to be worse off. Take the following extremely 
peculiar case. A publisher is one of those who have avoided the fight 
over the cut. His men, presumably, have no quarrel with him. On the 
contrary, it might be supposed that they would give him whole-hearted 
and enthusiastic support: assist him to get as great an advantage as 
possible over his rivals who are engaged in the struggle with their 
comrades. But, no ; it is not so simple as that. This publisher, let us say, 
has a stock of bound books at a binder’s, books ready for delivery, books 
for which the public is hungry, and for which orders are accumulating. 
But the binder is one of those whose attitude towards the union and its 
demands is unfavourable. His business must not be facilitated. Books 
bound by him must not be handled, even if they belong to this publishing 
firm with which they are on amicable terms. It is quite conceivable that 
of two houses, of which A. had half its men on strike and B. none of its 
men on strike, B. might find itself more impeded by the dispute than A. 
This is an odd position, even in a world which grows steadily more 


Gilbertian every day. 
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56 
| Be is possible that by the time these lines appear the dispute may be 
settled. We sincerely hope so. It is hitting many authors, and post- 
poning the revival of the book-trade, which all intelligent judges of post-war 
conditions have foreseen and which should ultimately be to the advantage 
of everyone concerned in it. There are authors whose books are not 
being published or have been published under very unfavourable condi- 
tions ; there are publishers who have sustained considerable loss through 
interruption of business, and who may consequently be charier than they 
would have been of “ taking on” books of the class which the most 
highly-cultivated public of readers most wants. Literature, as usual, 
suffers ; we do not think anybody is likely to profit. 
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A? we go to press we hear of a meeting that may solve the difficulty. 
We hope it will. 
g v2) a 


\ N 7 may add that if, owing to the dispute, any of our readers cannot 

obtain copies of THE LoNDoN Mercury from their ordinary sources 
of supply, they may obtain them direct from the publisher at Castle 
Court, Poppins Court, E.C. After the trouble is over such persons should 
resume purchase through their accustomed agents. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Committee of the prizes for English works of literature founded 
by Femina and La Vie Heureuse announce the award of the first prize 
to Miss Rose Macaulay, for Dangerous Ages, of the second prize to 
: Mr. F. Brett Young, for The Black Diamond, and of the third to 
Miss Katharine Mansfield for Bliss. 
ga a a 
‘OW November 23rd last year the Mayor of Bath conferred the freedom of the 
City on Mr. Frederic Harrison, at a public ceremony in the Guildhall. Mr. 
Harrison returned thanks in a graceful panegyric on the city, which has now been 
printed as a pamphlet by the Municipal Publicity Department. ‘‘ Our city,” says 
Mr. Harrison, “ has far higher aims and advantages than merely to be the most 
nobly placed and poet-built city in all England. It has that civic unity, that pride 
in its long history, that love of art, that sense of social service, that culture which 
are denied to very new Cities, to cities in perpetual growth and transition, to cities 
absorbed in factory industries—above all, it has things impossible in the huge amor- 
phous cities of several millions, the area of which is a county rather than a city.” 
The oration is both appropriate to its subject and characteristic of the orator ; and 
lovers of Bath will no doubt be glad to have the opportunity of reading it. 
a a a 
Oz March ist there was opened at the British Museum a special exhibition of 
Greek and Latin papyri, presented at various dates by the Egypt Exploration 
Society, which is now celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
its Grzco-Roman branch. The excavations conducted by this branch at Behnesa 
(Oxyrhyncus) have made many additions to our stock of Greek literature and to our 
knowledge of the history of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Among the exhibits, which are 
placed in the MSS. Saloon, Case A, are the Pzans of Pindar, the poems of Cercidas, 
the writings of the Oxyrhyncus historian, the Sayings of Jesus, together with many 
interesting non-literary documents which illustrate the social and economic life of 
Egypt. A guide-book to the exhibition, with introduction, detailed descriptions of 
the papyri shown, a preface by Sir Frederic Kenyon and one photographic facsimile, 
has been published by the Society, and is on sale at the Museum, price 1s. 
v2 a a 
Om March 2nd M. Henry Bataille died suddenly at his home near Paris. He 
was a poet and a dramatist and achieved the greater success in the latter capacity. 
Among his best-known plays were La Lépreuse, Le Scandale, La Vierge Folle, and 
La Femme Nue, a version of which has been presented in London. His poems, which 
were less well known, were of a somewhat minor type until in 1916 he published his 
ambitious work, La Divine Tragédie. Two of his plays, La Possession and La Chair 
Humaine, are now running in Paris. 
a v7 7] 
cE Poetry Bookshop has recently made eight additions to its various collections 
of Rhyme Sheets and Broadsides. Five of these are decorated by the late Claud 
Lovat Fraser and will be welcomed by collectors of his work, who will also see with 
interest his edition of the poems of Charles Cotton, an unduly neglected man. The 
Poetry Bookshop further announces that the Chapbook, which was temporarily 
suspended last year owing to the high cost of production, has resumed publication, 
and that the twenty-fifth number is now obtainable. 
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a Pa Casanova Society, 44 Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, E.C.4, is preparing 
to print for subscribers an edition of the translation of the Memoirs of Casanova, 
which was first issued anonymously in 1896 and is now acknowledged by Mr. Arthur 
Machen. The edition will consist of twelve volumes and the price will be £19 tos. 
Application should be made to the Society or to Messrs. Davis & Orioli, 24 Museum 
Street, W.C.1. 
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E have to correct an error made in our notice last month of The Literary 
Year Book. The price of this volume is 10s. 6d. in the British Isles and | 

12s. 6d. outside them. 
v2] a 7) 


We publish elsewhere an estimate of Robert Louis Stevenson. It coincides with | 
the issue of the first two volumes of a new edition of Stevenson’s works, the | 
Pentland and Edinburgh editions having long been at a premium. The new edition, — 
which Messrs. Heinemann are, publishing in this country, is called the Vailima. | 
Only a thousand sets are, or rather were, for sale here. It is admirably got up, and | 
contains a certain amount of new material and a preface by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. __ 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


= HE TYRO,” edited by Wyndham Lewis, is a review of the arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Design, published (2s. 6d.) by the Egoist Press. Drawings 

by Messrs. Wyndham Lewis, Dismoor, Etchells, Wadsworth and others are repro- 

duced. The editor’s notes are a lively, if unconvincing, defence of them and himself. 
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“ART IN AUSTRALIA ” is a quarterly published at Sydney by S. U. Smith 

and Bertram Stevens. The last number received contains several coloured repro- 
ductions of pictures by Australian artists, including work done by Mr. George | 
Lambert “ since his return to Australia.”” Mr. Konody writes on Charles Sims and 
Gerald Moira, and there is an interesting article, with delicious reproductions, on 
Baxter Prints, by John H. Young. 
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“bgp abhi eee of Dante’s Inferno into rhymed English verse is running 
as a serial in Poetry (edited by S. Fowler Wright : Cornish, 39 New Street, Birm- 
ingham, 1s.). ‘The latest number contains a report on a schools competition, a_ 
thoughtful article on Drayton, by Edwin Faulkner, and various lyrics which have 
been sent in for prizes. ‘The reviews vary in quality. 
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= OUTH ” (111 Holborn House, S.W., 7d.) is not to be confused with the 
paper of the same name published by the Labour group at Cambridge. The 
first number contains, inter alia, contributions from Stephen McKenna, Stephen 
Graham, Clemence Dane, Edwin Evans, and Walter de la Mare—a very characteristic 
poem. The object of the journal is “‘ without teaching the short cut of anarchy . . . 
to help young authors in their first unfriended wandering.” | 
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MODERN PORTRAITS—I: ROBERT BRIDGES 


Drawn for “The London Mercury” by E,. Powys Eve:s 
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POETRY 
The Poet and his Book 


ERE are my thoughts, alive within this fold, 
H My simple sheep. Their shepherd, I grow wise 
As dearly, gravely, deeply I behold 
Their different eyes. 


Oh distant pastures in their blood ! Oh streams 

From watersheds that fed them for this prison ! 

Lights from aloft, midsummer suns in dreams, 
Set and arisen. 


They wander out, but all return anew, 

The small ones, to this heart to which they’clung ; 

‘“ And those that are with young,” the fruitful few 
That are with young. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


Ghosts 


I 


AN they still live, 

Beckon and cry 

Over the years 
After they die, 
Bringing us tears 


Meditative ? 


II 


Those we once set 
With us abreast, 
Shielded and cherished, 
Are they distressed 

If we forget 

After they’ve perished ? 


) 
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iil 


So while they sleep 
Do they not trust 
Friendship to keep 
Memory bright 
Lest it fall quite 
Into the dust ? 


IV 


Ah, but they try 
That to retain 

Lest they should die 
Over again... 
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What magic art 
Conjured his name 
Out of still seas, 

So that my heart, 
Stripped of its ease, 
Filled me with shame ? 


VI 


Out of what space 
Echoed his laughter 
Back to my ear? 
Whence rose his face, 
Friendly and clear, 
All this time after ? 


vil 


I had been reading, 

Rapt, never heeding 

How the light crept 

Out of the room... 
Almost I slept 

Lulled by the gloom .. . 
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. . . Dreamily raising 
Out of the embers 
Castles and forts. .. . 
Ah, it’s amazing 

How one remembers 
Trivial thoughts ! 


Ix 
And .. . did I brood? 


Nay, free from care, 
Grief, or desire, 
Such was my mood, 
Sunk in a chair 
Close to the fire. 


X 


Almost I slept .. . 
Weariness swept 
Idle pretences 

Out of my heart ; 
Slowly my senses 
Glided apart... . 


XI 


. . . Glided like ships 
Over the seas ; 
Flitted like birds 
Over the trees .. . 
Then came his words 
Back to my lips. 


XII 


Softly they stole, 
Wave upon wave, 
Crushing my soul 

Into his grave. . 
“You will forget. . . . 
You will forget... .” 
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XIII 


Then came his eyes 
Shining with truth ; 
Then came his voice 
Broken with sighs ; 
Friend of my choice ! 
Friend of my youth ! 


XIV 


God ! But I burned 
Him to embrace, 
Feeling his breath 
Hot on my face, 

So that I yearned 
Almost to death. 


XV 


So that I reeled 

Free from sleep’s fetters 
Out of my chair 

Over to where 

I had concealed 

Certain old letters. 


XVI 


Holding a taper 
Over my head, 
Thrust I aside 
Bundles of paper, 
Labelled and tied, 
Seeking my dead. 


XVII 


Hearing him yet 
Saying “ Good-bye !”’ 
Hearing his sigh, 
Murmured so low, 

‘* Ah, but I know .. . 
You will forget.” 
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XVIII 


Had I not chaffed, 
Mocking his dole ? 
Had I not laughed 
In my endeavour 


Him to console, 
Telling him, “ Never’? 


XIX 


Almost distraught, 
Kneeling I sought, 
Rummaged and fumbled, 
Straining my eyes... . 
Then my hand stumbled 
On to my prize. 


XX 


Buried like him, 
Withering under 
Many a story 

Nearly as dim, 
Drained of its wonder 
Barren of glory. 


XXI 


So that I wept : 
Strong as a tide 
Bitterness swept 
Over my head... . 
I had not cried 
When he was dead. 


XXIT 


Dully I sobbed, 

While my heart throbbed 
Still with that low 

Cry of regret ; 

“Ah, but I know. .. . 
You will forget.” 


POETRY 


XXIII 


How came this shade, 
Strangely begotten, 
Back to my mind, 
Banging behind 

Grief long allayed, 
Almost forgotten ? 


XXIV 


Ah, but they live, 
Beckon and cry 
Over the years 
After they die, 
Bringing us tears 
Meditative. 


J. R. ACKERLEY 
ToM. H. O. 


Song 


Since I have staked so deep and dangerously 
All that I have of hope till breath depart 
And flung my little kingdom on the die ; 


G since I have given thee all my very heart, 


Since now there streams over my land and sea 

This dread Love—strange as light—beyond recall, 
I'am thy prisoner ; yes, and thou art free 

With but a touch to lay in ruin all. 


HERBERT TRENCH 
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M oon-StrucR 


OLD shone the moon : with noise 
6 The night went by. 
Trees uttered things of woe : 
Bent grass dared not grow : 


—Ah desperate man with haggard eyes 
And hands that fence away the skies 
On rock and briar stumbling, 

Is it fear of the storm’s rumbling, 

Of the hissing cold rain 

Or lightning’s tragic pain 

Drives you so madly ? 

See, see the patient moon ; 

How she her course keeps 

Through cloudy shallows, and across black deeps, 
Now gone, now shines soon : 

Where’s cause for fear ? 


** T shudder and shudder 

At her bright light : 

I fear, I fear, 

That she her fixt course follows 
So still and white 

Through deeps and shallows 
With never a tremor : 

Naught shall disturb her : 

I shudder and shudder 

What they may be 

That secretly bind her : 

What Hand holds the reins 
Of those sightless forces 

That govern her courses : 

Is it Settebos 

Who deals in her command ? 
Or that Unseen Night-Comer 
With tender curst hand ? 

I shudder and shudder ! ” 


POETRY 


Poor storm-wisp, wander ! 
Wind shall not hurt thee, 
Rain not appal thee, 
Lightning not blast thee : 
Thou art worn so frail 

~ Only the moonlight pale 
To an ash shall burn thee, 
To an invisible Pain. 


RICHARD HUGHES 


WoO) Se OE MS 
The Wind 


LOW harder, wind, and drive 
My blood from hands and face back to the heart. 
Cry over ridges and down tapering coombes, 
Carry the flying dapple of the clouds 
Over the grass, over the soft-grained plough, 
Stroke with ungentle hand the hill’s rough hair 
Against its usual set. 
Snatch at the reins in my dead hands and push me 
Out of my saddle, blow my labouring pony 
Across the track. You only drive my blood 
Nearer the heart from face and hands, and plant there, 
Slowly burning, unseen, but alive and wonderful, 
A numb, confused joy ! 
This little world’s in tumult. Far away 
The dim waves rise and wrestle with each other 
And fall down headlong on the beach. And here 
Quick gusts fly up the funnels of the valleys 
And meet their raging fellows on the hill-tops, 
And we are in the midst. 
This beating heart, enriched with the hands’ blood, 
Stands in the midst and feels the warm joy burn 
In solitude and silence, while all about 
The gusts clamour like living, angry birds, 
And the gorse seems hardly tethered to the ground. 
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Blow louder, wind, about 
My square-set house, rattle the windows, lift 
The trap-door to the loft above my head 
And let it fall, clapping. Yell in the trees 
And throw a rotted elm-branch to the ground, 
Flog the dry trailers of my climbing rose— 
Make deep, O wind, my rest ! 


Woman's Song 


O more upon my bosom rest thee, 
N Too often have my hands caressed thee, 
My lips thou knowest well, too well ; 
Lean to my heart no more thine ear 
My spirit’s living truth to hear 
—It has no more to tell. 


In what dark night, in what strange night, 
Burnt to the butt the candle’s light 
That lit our room so long ? 
I do not know. I thought I knew 
How love could be both sweet and true : 
I also thought it strong. 


Where has the flame departed ? Where, 
Amid the empty waste of air, 
Is that which dwelt with us ? 
Was it a fancy ? Did we make 
Only a show for dead love’s sake, 
It being so piteous ? 


No more against my bosom press thee, 
Seek no more that my hands caress thee, 
Leave the sad lips thou hast known so well ; 
If to my heart thou lean thine ear 
There grieving thou shalt only hear 
Vain murmuring of an empty shell. 


EDWARD SHANKS 


fo wy fatit, 


freee Pegs bnmnty Feb. S922. 


MODERN PORTRAITS—II: W. H. DAVIES 


Drawn for “ The London Mercury” by E. Powys Evans 
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SEA TONES. A.C IN 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


HAD’ heard rumours of Seaton’s Aunt long before I actually 
encountered her. Seaton, in the hush of confidence, or at any little 
show of toleration on our part, would remark, “ My aunt,” or ““ My 
old aunt, you know,” as if his relative might be a kind of cement 

to an entente cordiale. 

He had an unusual quantity of pocket-money ; or, at any rate, 1t was 
bestowed on him in unusually large amounts; and he spent it freely, 
though none of us would have described him as an ‘“‘ awfully generous 
chap.” “ Hullo, Seaton,” we would say, “the old Begum?” At the 
beginning of term, too, he used to bring back surprising and exotic 
dainties in a box with a trick padlock that accompanied him from his 
first appearance at Gummidge’s in a billycock hat to the rather abrupt 
conclusion of his schooldays. 

From a boy’s point of view he looked distastefully foreign, with his 
yellow skin, and slow chocolate-coloured eyes, and lean weak figure. Merely 
for his looks he was treated by most of us true-blue Englishmen with 
condescension, hostility, or contempt. We used to call him “‘ Pongo,” but 
without any better excuse for the nickname than his skin. He was, that is, in 
one sense of the term what he assuredly was not in the other sense, a sport. 

Seaton and I were never in any sense intimate at school, our orbits only 
intersected in class. I kept instinctively aloof from him. I felt vaguely he 
was a sneak, and remained quite unmollified by advances on his side, which, 
in a boy’s barbarous fashion, unless it suited me to be magnanimous, I 
haughtily ignored. 

We were both of us quick-footed, and at Prisoner’s Base used 
occasionally to hide together. And so I best remember Seaton—his narrow 
watchful face in the dusk of summer evening ; his peculiar crouch, and 
his inarticulate whisperings and mumblings. Otherwise he played all 
games slackly and limply ; used to stand and feed at his locker with a crony 
or two until his “ tuck ” gave out ; or waste his money on some outlandish 
fancy or other. He bought, for instance, a silver bangle, which he wore 
above his left elbow, until some of the fellows showed their masterly 
contempt of the practice by dropping it nearly red-hot down his neck. 

It needed, therefore, a rather peculiar taste, a rather rare kind of 
schoolboy courage and indifference to criticism, to be much associated 
with him. And I had neither the taste nor the courage. None the less, he 
did make advances, and on one memorable occasion went to the length of 
bestowing on me a whole pot of some outlandish mulberry-coloured jelly 
that had been duplicated in his term’s supplies. In the exuberance of my 
gratitude I promised to spend the next half-term holiday with him at his 
aunt’s house. 
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I had clean forgotten my promise when, two or three days before the 
holiday, he came up and triumphantly reminded me of it. 

“ Well, to tell you the honest truth, Seaton, old chap——”’ I began 
graciously : but he cut me short. 

My aunt expects you,” he said ; “ she is very glad you are coming. 

She’s sure to be quite decent to you, Withers.” 

I looked at him in some astonishment ; the emphasis was unexpected. 
It seemed to suggest an aunt not hitherto hinted at, and a friendly feeling 
on Seaton’s side that was more disconcerting than welcome. 


We reached his home partly by train, partly by a lift in an empty farm- 
cart, and partly by walking. It was a whole-day holiday, and we were to 
sleep the night ; he lent me extraordinary night-gear, I remember. The 
village street was unusually wide, and was fed from a green by two 
converging roads, with an inn, and a high green sign at the corner. About 
a hundred yards down the street was a chemist’s shop—Mr. Tanner’s. 
We descended the two steps into his dusky and odorous interior to buy, 
I remember, some rat poison. A little beyond the chemist’s was the forge. 
You then walked along a very narrow path, under a fairly high wall, 
nodding here and there with weeds and tufts of grass, and so came to the 
iron garden-gates, and saw the high flat house behind its huge sycamore. 
A coach-house stood on the left of the house, and on the right a gate led 
into a kind of rambling orchard. The lawn lay away over to the left again, 
and at the bottom (for the whole garden sloped gently to a sluggish and 
rushy pond-like stream) was a meadow. 

We arrived at noon, and entered the gates out of the hot dust beneath the 
glitter of the dark-curtained windows. Seaton led me at once through the 
little garden-gate to show me his tadpole pond, swarming with what, being 
myself not the least bit of a naturalist, I considered the most horrible 
creatures—of all shapes, consistencies, and sizes, but with whom Seaton 
seemed to be on the most intimate of terms. I can see his absorbed face now 
as he sat on his heels and fished the slimy things out in his sallow palms. 
Wearying at last of his pets, we loitered about awhile in an aimless fashion. 
Seaton seemed to be listening, or at any rate waiting, for something to 
happen or for someone to come. But nothing did happen and no one came. 

That was just like Seaton. Anyhow, the first view I got of his aunt was 
when, at the summons of a distant gong, we turned from the garden, very 
hungry and thirsty, to go into luncheon. We were approaching the house 
when Seaton suddenly came to a standstill. Indeed, I have always had the 
impression that he plucked at my sleeve. Something, at least, seemed to 
catch me back, as it were, as he cried, ‘‘ Look out, there she is ! ”’ 

She was standing at an upper window which opened wide on a hinge, and 
at first sight she looked an excessively tall and overwhelming figure. This, 
however, was mainly because the window reached all but to the floor of 
her bedroom. She was in reality rather an under-sized woman, in spite 
of her long face and big head. She must have stood, I think, unusually 
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still, with eyes fixed on us, though this impression may be due to Seaton’s 
sudden warning and to my consciousness of the cautious and subdued air 
that had fallen on him at sight of her. I know that without the least reason 
in the world I felt a kind of guiltiness, as if I had been “ caught.” There 
was a silvery star pattern sprinkled on her black silk dress, and even from 
the ground I could see the immense coils of her hair and the rings on her 
left hand which was held fingering the small jet buttons of her bodice. 
She watched our united advance without stirring, until, imperceptibly, her 
eyes raised and lost themselves in the distance, so that it was out of an 
assumed reverie that she appeared suddenly to awaken to our presence 
beneath her when we drew close to the house. 

“ So this is your friend, Mr. Smithers, I suppose ? ” she said, bobbing 
to me. | 

‘* Withers, aunt,’’ said Seaton. 

‘“‘Tt’s much the same,” she said, with eyes fixed on me. “‘ Come in, 
Mr. Withers, and bring him along with you.” 

She continued to gaze at me—at least, I think she did so. I know that 
the fixity of her scrutiny and her ironical ‘‘ Mr.” made me feel peculiarly 
uncomfortable. But she was extremely kind and attentive to me, though 
perhaps her kindness and attention showed up more vividly against her 
complete neglect of Seaton. Only one remark that I have any recollection 
of she made to him: ‘‘ When I look on my nephew, Mr. Smithers, I realise 
that dust we are, and dust shall become. You are hot, dirty, and incorrigible, 
Arthur.” 

She sat at the head of the table, Seaton at the foot, and I, before a wide 
waste of damask tablecloth, between them. It was an old and rather close 
dining-room, with windows thrown wide to the green garden and a 
wonderful cascade of fading roses. Miss Seaton’s great chair faced this 
window, so that its rose-reflected light shone full on her yellowish face, 
and on just such chocolate eyes as my schoolfellow’s, except that hers 
were more than half-covered by unusually long and heavy lids. 

There she sat, eating, with those sluggish eyes fixed for the most part 
on my face ; above them stood the deep-lined fork between her eyebrows ; 
and above that the wide expanse of a remarkable brow beneath its strange 
steep bank of hair. The lunch was copious, and consisted, I remember, of 
all such dishes as are generally considered mischievous and too good for 
the schoolboy digestion—lobster mayonnaise, cold game sausages, an 
immense veal and ham pie farced with eggs and numberless delicious 
flavours ; besides sauces, kickshaws, creams, and sweetmeats. We even 
had wine, a half-glass of old darkish sherry each. 

Miss Seaton enjoyed and indulged an enormous appetite. Her example 
and a natural schoolboy voracity soon overcame my nervousness of her, 
even to the extent of allowing me to enjoy to the best of my bent so rare 
a “ spread.” Seaton was singularly modest ; the greater part of his meal 
consisted of almonds and raisins, which he nibbled surreptitiously and 
as if he found difficulty in swallowing them. 
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I don’t mean that Miss Seaton “ conversed ” with me. She merely 
scattered trenchant remarks and now and then twinkled a baited question 
over my head. But her face was like a dense and involved accompaniment 
to her talk. She presently dropped the “‘ Mr.,” to my intense relief, and 
called me now Withers, or Wither, now Smithers, and even once towards 
the close of the meal distinctly Johnson, though how on earth my name 
suggested it, or whose face mine had reanimated in memory, I cannot 
conceive. 

“ And is Arthur a good boy at school, Mr. Wither ? ” was one of her 
many questions. “‘ Does he please his masters? Is he first in his class ? 
What does the reverend Dr. Gummidge think of him, eh ? ” 

I knew she was jeering at him, but her face was adamant against the least 
flicker of sarcasm or facetiousness. I gazed fixedly at a blushing crescent 
of lobster. 

“I think you’re eighth, aren’t you, Seaton ? ” 

Seaton moved his small pupils towards his aunt. But she continued to 
gaze with a kind of concentrated detachment at me. 

“ Arthur will never make a brilliant scholar, I fear,’ 
a dexterously-burdened fork to her wide mouth... . 

After luncheon she preceded me up to my bedroom. It was a jolly little 
bedroom, with a brass fender and rugs and a polished floor, on which it 
was possible, I afterwards found, to play “‘ snow-shoes.” Over the 
washstand was a little black-framed water-colour drawing, depicting a 
large eye with an extremely fishlike intensity in the spark of light on the 
dark pupil; and in “ illuminated ”’ lettering beneath was printed very 
minutely, “‘ Thou God Seest ME,” followed by a long looped monogram, 
“S$. S.,” in the corner. The other pictures were all of the sea: brigs on 
blue water ; a schooner overtopping chalk cliffs ; a rocky island of prodigious 
steepness, with two tiny sailors dragging a monstrous boat up a shelf of 
beach. 

“This is the room, Withers, my brother William died in when a boy. 
Admire the view!” 

I looked out of the window across the tree-tops. It was a day hot with 
sunshine over the green fields, and the cattle were standing swishing their 
tails in the shallow water. But the view at the moment was only 
exaggeratedly vivid because I was horribly dreading that she would 
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she said, lifting 


~ presently enquire after my luggage, and I had not brought even a tooth- 


brush. I need have had no fear. Hers was not that highly-civilised type 
of mind that is stuffed with sharp material details. Nor could her ample 
presence be described as in the least motherly. 

“‘ T would never consent to question a schoolfellow behind my nephew’s 
back,” she said, standing in the middle of the room, “ but tell me, Smithers, 
why is Arthur so unpopular ? You, I understand, are his only close friend.” 
She stood in a dazzle of sun, and out of it her eyes regarded me with such 
leaden penetration beneath their thick lids that I doubt if my face concealed 
the least thought from her. “‘ But there, there,” she added very suavely 
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stooping her head a little, “‘ don’t trouble to answer me. I never extort an 

answer. Boys are queer fish. Brains might perhaps have suggested his | 
washing his hands before luncheon ; but-—not my choice, Smithers. God | 
forbid ! And now, perhaps, you would like to go into the garden again. I 
cannot actually see from here, but I should not be surprised if Arthur is | 
now skulking behind that hedge.” : ; | 

He was. I saw his head come out and take a rapid glance at the windows. | 

“Join him, Mr. Smithers ; we shall meet again, I hope, at the tea-table. | 
The afternoon I spend in retirement.”’ - | 

Whether or not, Seaton and I had not been long engaged with the aid 
of two green switches in riding round and round a lumbering old gray — 
horse we found in the meadow, before a rather bunched-up figure 
appeared, walking along the field-path on the other side of the water, | 
with a magenta parasol studiously lowered in our direction throughout | 
her slow progress, as if that were the magnetic needle and we the fixed 
Pole. Seaton at once lost all nerve in his riding. At the next lurch of the 
old mare’s heels he toppled over into the grass, and I slid off the sleek 
broad back to join him where he stood, rubbing his shoulder and sourly 
watching the rather pompous figure till it was out of sight. 

“‘ Was that your aunt, Seaton?” I enquired ; but not till then. 

He nodded. 

““ Why didn’t she take any notice of us, then ? ” 

““ She never does.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, she knows all right, without ; that’s the dam awful part of it.” 
Seaton was about the only fellow at Gummidge’s who ever had the 
ostentation to use bad language. He had suffered for it, too. But it wasn’t, 
I think, bravado. I believe he really felt certain things more intensely than 
most of the other fellows, and they were generally things that fortunate 
and average people do not feel at all—the peculiar quality, for instance, of 
the British schoolboy’s imagination. 

“J tell you, Withers,” he went on moodily, slinking across the meadow 
with his hands covered up in his pockets, ‘‘ she sees everything. And what 
she doesn’t see she knows without.” 

“But how ?”’ I said, not because I was much interested, but because 
the afternoon was so hot and tiresome and purposeless, and it seemed more 
of a bore to remain silent. Seaton turned gloomily and spoke in a very 
low voice. 

‘‘ Don’t appear to be talking of her, if you wouldn’t mind. It’s—because 
she’s in league with the devil.”” He nodded his head and stooped to pick 
up a round flat pebble. “I tell you,” he said, still stooping, “ you fellows 
don’t realise what it is. 1 know I’m a bit close and all that. But so would 
you be if you had that old hag listening to every thought you think.” 


I looked at him, then turned and surveyed one by one the windows of 
the house. 
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_ “ Where’s your pater ?” I said awkwardly. 

: Rene ages and ages ago, and my mother too. She’s not my aunt by 

rights. 

““ What is she, then ? ” 

: ““T mean she’s not my mother’s sister, because my grandmother married 
twice ; and she’s one of the first lot. I don’t know what you call her, but 
anyhow she’s not my real aunt.” 

“ She gives you plenty of pocket-money.” 

Seaton looked steadfastly at me out of his flat eyes. ‘‘ She can’t give me 
what’s mine. When I come of age half of the whole lot will be mine ; and 
what’s more ”—he turned his back on the house—‘‘ J’ll make her hand 
over every blessed shilling of it.” 

I put my hands in my pockets and stared at Seaton. ‘‘ Is it much ? ” 

He nodded. 

“Who told you ? ” He got suddenly very angry ; a darkish red came into 
his cheeks, his eyes glistened, but he made no answer, and we loitered 
listlessly about the garden until it was time for tea. . . . 

Seaton’s aunt was wearing an extraordinary kind of lace jacket when we 
sidled sheepishly into the drawing-room together. She greeted me with a 
heavy and protracted smile, and bade me bring a chair close to the little table. 

“I hope Arthur has made you feel at home,” she said as she handed 
me my cup in her crooked hand. “‘ He don’t talk much to me ; but then 
I’m an old woman. You must come again, Wither, and draw him out 
of his shell. You old snail!’ She wagged her head at Seaton, who 
sat munching cake and watching her intently. 

““ And we must correspond, perhaps.” She nearly shut her eyes at me. 
“You must write and tell me everything behind the creature’s back.” I 
confess I found her rather disquieting company. The evening drew on. 
Lamps were brought by a man with a nondescript face and very quiet 
footsteps. Seaton was told to bring out the chess-men. And we played a 
game, she and I, with her big chin thrust over the board at every move as 
she gloated over the pieces and occasionally croaked ‘ Check!” after 
which she would sit back inscrutably staring at me. But the game was never 
finished. She simply hemmed me defencelessly in with a cloud of men that 
held me impotent, and yet one and all refused to administer to my poor 

flustered old king a merciful coup de grace. 

“« There,” she said, as the clock struck ten—‘‘ a drawn game, Withers. 
We are very evenly matched. A very creditable defence, Withers. You 
know your room. There’s supper on a tray in the dining-room. Don’t 
let the creature over-eat himself. The gong will sound three-quarters of 
an hour before a punctual breakfast.”” She held out her cheek to Seaton, 
and he kissed it with obvious perfunctoriness. With me she shook hands. 

“An excellent game,” she said cordially, ‘ but my memory is poor, 
and ”—she swept the pieces helter-skelter into the box—“* the result will 
never be known.” She raised her great head far back. “ Eh?” 


: 
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It was a kind of challenge, and I could only murmur: “ Oh, I was 
absolutely in a hole, you know!” when she burst out laughing and 
waved us both out of the room. 


Seaton and I stood and ate our supper, with one candlestick to | 
light us, in a corner of the dining-room. “ Well, and how would | 


you like it?” he said very softly, after cautiously poking his head 
round the doorway. 

“ Like what ? ” 

‘« Being spied on—every blessed thing you do and think ?” 

‘“‘ T shouldn’t like it at all,” I said, ‘‘ if she does.” 

“‘ And yet you let her smash you up at chess ! ” 

“J didn’t let her! ” I said indignantly. 

“Well, you funked it, then.” 


| 


} 
| 
; 

: 

| 
| 
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“And I didn’t funk it either,” I said ; ‘‘ she’s so jolly clever with her | 


knights.”’ Seaton stared fixedly at the candle. “‘ You wait, that’s all,” he | 


said slowly. And we went upstairs to bed. 

I had not been long in bed, I think, when I was cautiously awakened by 
a touch on my shoulder. And there was Seaton’s face in the candlelight 
and his eyes looking into mine. 

“ What’s up?” I said, rising quickly to my elbow. 

‘““ Don’t scurry,” he whispered, “ or she’ll hear. I’m sorry for waking 
you, but I didn’t think you’d be asleep so soon.” 

“Why, what’s the time, then?” Seaton wore, what was then rather 
unusual, a night-suit, and he hauled his big silver watch out of the pocket 
in his jacket. 

“It’s a quarter to twelve. I never get to sleep before twelve—-not here.”’ 

“What do you do, then?” 

“Oh, I read and listen.” 

“ Listen ?”’ 

F Seaton stared into his candle-flame as if he were listening even then. 

You can’t guess what it is. All you read in ghost stories, that’s all rot. 
You can’t see much, Withers, but you know all the same.” 

“Know what ?” 

“Why, that they’re there.” 

‘“ Who’s there ?”’ I asked fretfully, glancing at the door. 

‘“ Why, in the house. It swarms with ’em. Just you stand still and listen 
outside my bedroom door in the middle of the night. I have, dozens of 
times ; they’re all over the place.” 

5 Look here, Seaton, ” I said, ‘‘ you asked me to come here, and I didn’t 
mind chucking up a leave just to oblige you and because I’d promised ; 
but don’t get talking a lot of rot, that’s all, or you'll know the difference 
when we get back.” 

‘ Bod ie he said coldly, turning away. ‘“‘I shan’t be at school 
ong. what’s more, you’re here now isn’t < 
talk to. I’ll chance the other.” Son es ae 
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“ Look here, Seaton,” I said, ‘‘ you may think you’re going to scare me 
with a lot of stuff about voices and all that. But I’ll just thank you to clear 
out ; and you may please yourself about pottering about all night.” 

He made no answer ; he was standing by the dressing-table looking across 
his candle into the looking-glass ; he turned and stared slowly round the walls. 

“ Even this room’s nothing more than a coffin. I suppose she told you— 
* It’s all exactly the same as when my brother William died ’—trust her for 
that ! And good luck to him, say I. Look at that.” He raised his candle close 
to the little water-colour I have mentioned. ‘‘ There’s hundreds of eyes like 
that in the house ; and even if God does see you, He takes precious good 
care you don’t see Him. And it’s just the same with them. I tell you what, 
Withers, I’m getting sick of all this. I shan’t stand it much longer.” 

The house was silent within and without, and even in the yellowish 
radiance of the candle a faint silver showed through the open window on 
my blind. I slipped off the bedclothes, wide awake, and sat irresolute on 
the bedside. 

““ I know you’re only guying me,”’ I said angrily, ‘‘ but why is the house 
full of—what you say ? Why do you hear—what you do hear ? Tell me that, 
you silly fool! ” 

Seaton sat down on a chair and rested his candlestick on his knee. He 
blinked at me calmly. “ She brings them,” he said, with lifted eyebrows. 

** Who ? Your aunt ?” 

He nodded. 

cs How ? > 

*““T told you,” he answered pettishly. “‘ She’s in league. You don’t know. 
She as good as killed my mother ; I know that. But it’s not only her by a 
long chalk. She just sucks you dry. I know. And that’s what she’ll do for 
me ; because I’m like her—like my mother, I mean. She simply hates to 
see me alive. I wouldn’t be like that old she-wolf for a million pounds. 
And so ”’—he broke off, with a comprehensive wave of his candlestick— 
“ they’re always here. Ah, my boy, wait till she’s dead ! She’ll hear something 
then, I can tell you. It’s all very well now, but wait till then ! I wouldn’t 
be in her shoes when she has to clear out—for something. Don’t you go 
and believe I care for ghosts, or whatever you like to call them. We’re all 
in the same box. We’re all under her thumb.” 

He was looking almost nonchalantly at the ceiling at the moment, when 
I saw his face change, saw his eyes suddenly drop like shot birds and fix 
themselves on the cranny of the door he had left just ajar. Even from where 
I sat I could see his colour change ; he went greenish. He crouched without 
stirring, simply fixed. And I, scarcely daring to breathe, sat with creeping 
skin, simply watching him. His hands relaxed, and he gave a kind of sigh. 

‘Was that one?” I whispered, with a timid show of jauntiness. He 
looked round, opened his mouth, and nodded. “‘ What ? ”’ I said. He jerked 
his thumb with meaningful eyes, and I knew that he meant that his aunt 
had been there listening at our door cranny. 
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“ Look here, Seaton,” I said once more, wriggling to my feet. “ You 
may think I’m a jolly noodle ; just as you please. But your aunt has been 
civil to me and all that, and I don’t believe a word you say about her, 
that’s all, and never did. Every fellow’s a bit off his pluck at night, and you 
may think it a fine sport to try your rubbish on me. I heard your aunt 
come upstairs before I fell asleep. And I’ll bet you a level tanner she’s in 
bed now. What’s more, you can keep your blessed ghosts to yourself. 
It’s a guilty conscience, I should think.” 

Seaton looked at me curiously, without answering for a moment. “ I’m 
not a liar, Withers ; but I’m not going to quarrel either. You’re the only 
chap I care a button for ; or, at any rate, you’re the only chap that’s ever 
come here ; and it’s something to tell a fellow what you feel. I don’t care 
a fig for fifty thousand ghosts, although I swear on my solemn oath that 
I know they’re here. But she ’—he turned deliberately—“ you laid a 
tanner she’s in bed, Withers ; well, I know different. She’s never in bed 
much of the night, and I’ll prove it, too, just to show you I’m not such a 
nolly as you think I am. Come on!” 

“Come on where ?”’ 


“Why, to see.” 
I hesitated. He opened a large cupboard and took out a small dark 


dressing-gown and a kind of shawl-jacket. He threw the jacket on the bed 
and put on the gown. His dusky face was colourless, and I could see by the 
way he fumbled at the sleeves he was shivering. But it was no good showing 
the white feather now. So I threw the tasselled shawl over my shoulders 
and, leaving our candle brightly burning on the chair, we went out together 
and stood in the corridor. 

“* Now then, listen ! ’’ Seaton whispered. 

We stood leaning over the staircase. It was like leaning over a well, so 
still and chill the air was all around us. But presently, as I suppose happens 
in most old houses, began to echo and answer in my ears a medley of infinite 
small stirrings and whisperings. Now out of the distance an old timber 
would relax its fibres, or a scurry die away behind the perishing wainscot. 
But amid and behind such sounds as these I seemed to begin to be 
conscious, as it were, of the lightest of footfalls, sounds as faint as the 
vanishing remembrance of voices in a dream. Seaton was all in obscurity 
except his face ; out of that his eyes gleamed darkly, watching me. 

} You'd hear, too, in time, my fine soldier,” he muttered. ‘‘ Come 
on 

He descended the stairs, slipping his lean fingers lightly along the 
balusters. He turned to the right at the loop, and I followed him barefooted 
along a thickly-carpeted corridor. At the end stood a door ajar. And from 
here we very stealthily and in complete blackness ascended five narrow 
stairs. Seaton, with immense caution, slowly pushed open a door, and we 
stood together looking into a great pool of duskiness, out of which, lit by 
the feeble clearness of a night-light, rose a vast bed. A heap of clothes lay 
on the floor ; beside them two slippers dozed, with noses each to each, 
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two yards apart. Somewhere a little clock ticked huskily. There was a 
rather close smell of lavender and eau de Cologne, mingled with the 
fragrance of ancient sachets, soap, and drugs. Yet it was a scent even more 
peculiarly commingled than that. 

And the bed ! I stared warily in ; it was mounded gigantically, and it 
was empty. 

Seaton turned a vague pale face, all shadows : ‘‘ What did I say ? ” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Who’s—who’s the fool now, I say ? How are we going to get 
back without meeting her, I say ? Answer me that ! Oh, I wish to goodness 
you hadn’t come here, Withers.” 

He stood visibly shivering in his skimpy gown, and could hardly speak 
for his teeth chattering. And very distinctly, in the hush that followed his 
whisper, I heard approaching a faint unhurried voluminous rustle. Seaton 
clutched my arm, dragged me to the right across the room to a large 
cupboard, and drew the door close to on us. And, presently, as with 
bursting lungs I peeped out into the long, low, curtained bedroom, 
waddled in that wonderful great head and body. I can see her now, all 
patched and lined with shadow, her tied-up hair (she must have had 
enormous quantities of it for so old a woman), her heavy lids above those 
flat, slow, vigilant eyes. She just passed across my ken in the vague dusk ; 
but the bed was out of sight. 

We waited on and on, listening to the clock’s muffled ticking. Not the 
ghost of a sound rose up from the great bed. Either she lay archly listening 
or slept a sleep serener than an infant’s. And when, it seemed, we had been 
hours in hiding and were cramped, chilled, and half suffocated, we crept 
out on all fours, with terror knocking at our ribs, and so down the five 
narrow stairs and back to the little candle-lit blue-and-gold bedroom. 

Once there, Seaton gave in. He sat livid on a chair with closed eyes. 

“ Here,” I said, shaking his arm, “‘ I’m going to bed ; I’ve had enough 
of this foolery ; I’m going to bed.” His lids quivered, but he made no 
answer. I poured out some water into my basin and, with that cold pictured 
azure eye fixed on us, bespattered Seaton’s sallow face and forehead and 
dabbled his hair. He presently sighed and opened fish-like eyes. 

“Come on!” I said. “ Don’t get shamming, there’s a good chap. 
Get on my back, if you like, and I’ll carry you into your bedroom.” 

He waved me away and stood up. So, with my candle in one hand, I 
took him under the arm and walked him along according to his direction 
down the corridor. His was a much dingier room than mine, and littered 
with boxes, paper, cages, and clothes. I huddled him into bed and turned 
to go. And suddenly, I can hardly explain it now, a kind of cold and deadly 
terror swept over me. I almost ran out of the room, with eyes fixed rigidly 
in front of me, blew out my candle, and buried my head under the 
bedclothes. 

When I awoke, roused by a long-continued tapping at my door, sunlight 
was raying in on cornice and bedpost, and birds were singing in the garden. 
I got up, ashamed of the night’s folly, dressed quickly, and went downstairs. 
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The breakfast-room was sweet with flowers and fruit and honey. Seaton’s 
aunt was standing in the garden beside the open French window, feeding 
a great flutter of birds. I watched her for a moment, unseen. Her face was 
set in a deep reverie beneath the shadow of a big loose sun-hat. It was 
deeply lined, crooked, and, in a way I can’t describe, fixedly vacant and 
strange. I coughed, and she turned at once with a prodigious smile to 
enquire how I had slept. And in that mysterious way by which we learn 
each other’s secret thoughts without a sentence spoken I knew that she 
had followed every word and movement of the night before, and was 
triumphing over my affected innocence and ridiculing my friendly and 
too easy advances. 


We returned to school, Seaton and I, lavishly laden, and by rail all the 
way. I made no reference to the obscure talk we had had, and resolutely 
refused to meet his eyes or to take up the hints he let fall. I was relieved— 
and yet I was sorry—to be going back, and strode on as fast as I could from 
the station, with Seaton almost trotting at my heels. But he insisted on 
buying more fruit and sweets—my share of which I accepted with a very 
bad grace. It was uncomfortably like a bribe ; and, after all, I had no 
quarrel with his rum old aunt, and hadn’t really believed half the stuff he 
had told me. 

I saw as little of him as I could after that. He never referred to our 
visit or resumed his confidences, though in class I would sometimes catch 
his eye fixed on mine, full of a mute understanding, which I easily affected 
not to understand. He left Gummidge’s, as I have said, rather abruptly, 
though I never heard of anything to his discredit. And I did not see him 
or have any news of him again till by chance we met one summer’s afternoon 
in the Strand. 

_He was dressed rather oddly in a coat too large for him and a bright 
silky tie. But we instantly recognised one another under the awning of a 
cheap jeweller’s shop. He immediately attached himself to me and dragged 
me off, not too cheerfully, to lunch with him at an Italian restaurant near 
by. He chattered about our old school, which he remembered only with 
dislike and disgust ; told me cold-bloodedly of the disastrous fate of one 
or two of the old fellows who had been among his chief tormentors ; 
insisted on an expensive wine and the whole gamut of the “ rich ” menu ; 
and finally informed me, with a good deal of niggling, that he had come 
up to town to buy an engagement-ring. 

And of course : “ How is your aunt ? ” I enquired at last. 

He seemed to have been awaiting the question. It fell like a stone into a 
deep pool, so many expressions flitted across his long un-English face. 

és She's aged a good deal,” he said softly, and broke off. 

_She s been very decent,” he continued presently after, and paused 
again. “ Ina way.” He eyed me fleetingly. “ I dare say you heard that she 
ca is, Ac sees ta lost a good deal of money.” 

o,” I said. 
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“ Oh, yes!” said Seaton, and paused again. 

And somehow, poor fellow, I knew in the clink and clatter of glass and 
voices that he had lied to me; that he did not possess, and never had 
possessed, a penny beyond what his aunt had squandered on his too 
ample allowance of pocket-money. 

““ And the ghosts ?”’ I enquired quizzically. 

He grew instantly solemn, and, though it may have been my fancy, 
epently yellowed. But “‘ You are making game of me, Withers,”’ was all 

e said. 

He asked for my address, and I rather reluctantly gave him my card. 

““ Look here, Withers,” he said, as we stood in the sunlight on the 
thronging kerb, saying good-bye, “ here I am, and it’s all very well ; I’m 
not perhaps as fanciful as I was. But you are practically the only friend I 
have on earth—except Alice... . / And there—to make a clean breast of it, 
I’m not sure that my aunt cares much about my getting married. She 
doesn’t say so, of course. You know her well enough for that.” He looked 
sidelong at the rattling gaudy traffic. 

“What I was going to say is this. Would you mind coming down? 
You needn’t stay the night unless you please, though, of course, you know 
you would be awfully welcome. But I should like you to meet my—to meet 
Alice ; and then, perhaps, you might tell me your honest opinion of—of 
the other too.” 

I vaguely demurred. He pressed me. And we parted with a half promise 
that I would come. He waved his ball-topped cane at me and ran off in his 
long jacket after a ’bus. 

A letter arrived soon after, in his small weak handwriting, giving me full 
particulars regarding route and trains. And without the least curiosity, 
even, perhaps with some little annoyance that chance should have thrown 
us together again, I accepted his invitation and arrived one hazy midday 
at his out-of-the-way station to find him sitting on a low seat under a clump 
of double hollyhocks, awaiting me. 

His face looked absent and singularly listless ; but he seemed, none the 
less, pleased to see me. 

We walked up the village street, past the little dingy apothecary’s and the 
empty forge, and, as on my first visit, skirted the house together, and, 
_ instead of entering by the front door, made our way down the green path 
into the garden at the back. A pale haze of cloud muffled the sun ; the garden 
lay in a grey shimmer—its old trees, its snap-dragoned faintly glittering 
walls. But there seemed now an air of neglect where before all had been 
neat and methodical. There was a patch of shallowly-dug soil and a worn- 
_ down spade leaning against a tree. There was an old broken wheelbarrow. 
The goddess of neglect was there. 

‘¢ You ain’t much of a gardener, Seaton,”’ I said, with a sigh of ease. 

‘‘T think, do you know, I like it best like this,” said Seaton. “ We 
haven’t any gardener now, of course. Can’t afford it.” He stood staring at 
his little dark square of freshly-turned earth. “‘ And it always seems to me,” 
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he went on ruminatingly, ‘‘ that, after all, we are nothing better than 
interlopers on the earth, disfiguring and staining wherever we go. I know| 
it’s shocking blasphemy to say so, but then it’s different here, you see.. 
We are farther away.” - by te | 

“To tell you the truth, Seaton, I don’t quite see,” I said 3 but it isn’t | 
a new philosophy, is it ? Anyhow, it’s a precious beastly one. | 

“It’s only what I think,” he replied, with all his odd old stubborn) 
meekness. : ; “| 

We wandered on together, talking little, and still with that expression | 
of uneasy vigilance on Seaton’s face. He pulled out his watch as we stood | 
gazing idly over the green meadow and the dark motionless bulrushes. 

‘“‘T think, perhaps, it’s nearly time for lunch,” he said. ‘ Would you. 
like to come in?” ; 

We turned and walked slowly towards the house, across whose windows 
I confess my own eyes, too, went restlessly wandering in search of its; 
rather disconcerting inmate. There was a pathetic look of draggledness, , 
of want of means and care, rust and overgrowth and faded paint. Seaton’s | 
aunt, a little to my relief, did not share our meal. Seaton carved the cold. 
meat, and dispatched a heaped-up plate by the elderly servant for his; 
aunt’s private consumption. We talked little and in half-suppressed tones, , 
and sipped a bottle of Madeira which Seaton had rather heedfully fetched . 
out of the great mahogany sideboard. 

I played him a dull and effortless game of chess, yawning between the : 
moves he generally made almost at haphazard, and with attention elsewhere : 
engaged. About five o’clock came the sound of a distant ring, and Seaton | 
jumped up, overturning the board, and so ending a game that else might : 
have fatuously continued to this day. He effusively excused himself, and. 
after some little while returned with a slim, dark, rather sallow girl of ’ 
about nineteen, in a white gown and hat, to whom I was presented with. 
some little nervousness as “‘ his dear old friend and schoolfellow.” 

We talked on in the pale afternoon light, still, as it seemed to me, and even . 
in spite of a real effort to be clear and gay, in a half-suppressed, lack-lustre 
fashion. We all seemed, if it were not my fancy, to be expectant, to be 
rather anxiously awaiting an arrival, the appearance of someone who all 
but filled our collective consciousness. Seaton talked least of all, and in a. 
restless interjectory way, as he continually fidgeted from chair to chair. 
At last he proposed a stroll in the garden before the sun should have quite | 
gone down. | 

Alice walked between us. Her hair and eyes were conspicuously dark 
against the whiteness of her gown. She carried herself not ungracefully, and 
yet without the least movement of her arms and body, and answered us both 
without turning her head. There was a curious provocative reserve in that 
impassive and rather long face, a half-unconscious strength of character. 

_And yet somehow I knew—I believe we all knew—that this walk, this 
discussion of their future plans was a futility. I had nothing to base such 
a cynicism on, except only a vague sense of oppression, the foreboding 
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remembrance of the inert invincible power in the background, to whom 
optimistic plans and love-making and youth are as chaff and thistledown. 
We came back, silent, in the last light. Seaton’s aunt was there—under an 
old brass lamp. Her hair was as barbarously massed and curled as ever. 
Her eyelids, I think, hung even a little heavier in age over their slow- 
moving inscrutable pupils. We filed in softly out of the evening, and I 
made my bow. 

“In this short interval, Mr. Withers,” she remarked amiably, “ you 
have put off youth, put on the man. Dear me, how sad it is to see the young 
days vanishing ! Sit down. My nephew tells me you met by chance—or act 
of Providence, shall we call it ?—and in my beloved Strand! You, I under- 
stand, are to be best man—yes, best man, or am I divulging secrets ? ” 
She surveyed Arthur and Alice with overwhelming graciousness. They 
sat apart on two low chairs and smiled in return. 

“And Arthur—how do you think Arthur is looking ? ” 

** T think he looks very much in need of a change,’’ I said deliberately. 

“A change! Indeed ?”’ She all but shut her eyes at me and with an 
exaggerated sentimentality shook her head. “‘ My dear Mr. Withers ! Are 
we not all in need of a change in this fleeting, fleeting world ? ” She mused 
over the remark like a connoisseur. “‘ And you,” she continued, turning 
abruptly to Alice, “‘ I hope you pointed out to Mr. Withers all my pretty 
bits 2” 

““ We walked round the garden,” said Alice, looking out of the window. 
“It’s a very beautiful evening.” 

“Ts it?” said the old lady, starting up violently. ‘““ Then on this very 
beautiful evening we will go in to supper. Mr. Withers, your arm ; Arthur, 
bring your bride.” 

I can scarcely describe with what curious ruminations I led the way into 
the faded, heavy-aired dining-room, with this indefinable old creature 
leaning weightily on my arm—the large flat bracelet on the yellow-laced 
wrist. She fumed a little, breathed rather heavily, as if with an effort of 
mind rather than of body ; for she had grown much stouter and yet little 
more proportionate. And to talk into that great white face, so close to mine, 
was a queer experience in the dim light of the corridor, and even in the 
twinkling crystal of the candles. She was naive—appallingly naive ; she 

was sudden and superficial ; she was even arch ; and all these in the brief, 

rather puffy passage from one room to the other, with these two tongue-tied 
children bringing up the rear. The meal was tremendous. I have never 
seen such a monstrous salad. But the dishes were greasy and over-spiced, 
and were indifferently cooked. One thing only was quite unchanged—my 
‘hostess’s appetite was as Gargantuan as ever. The old solid candelabra 
that lighted us stood before her high-backed chair. Seaton sat a little 
removed, with his plate almost in darkness. 

And throughout this prodigious meal his aunt talked, mainly to me, 
mainly at Seaton, with an occasional satirical courtesy to Alice and 
muttered explosions of directions to the servant. She had aged, and yet, 
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if it be not nonsense to say so, seemed no older. I suppose to the Pyramids 


a decade is but as the rustling down of a handful of dust. And she reminded _ 


me of some such unshakable prehistoricism. She certainly was an amazing 
talker—racy, extravagant, with a delivery that was perfectly overwhelming. 
As for Seaton—her flashes of silence were for him. On her enormous 
volubility would suddenly fall a hush : acid sarcasm would be left implied ; 
and she would sit softly moving her great head, with eyes fixed full in a 
dreamy smile ; but with her whole attention, one could see, slowly, joyously 
absorbing his mute discomfiture. ; 

She confided in us her views on a theme vaguely occupying at the 
moment, I suppose, all our minds. “ We have barbarous institutions, and 
so must put up, I suppose, with a never-ending procession of fools—of 
fools ad infinitum. Marriage, Mr. Withers, was instituted in the privacy 
of a garden ; sub rosa, as it were. Civilization flaunts it in the glare of day. 


The dull marry the poor ; the rich the effete ; and so our New Jerusalem | 
is peopled with naturals, plain and coloured, at either end. I detest folly ; 


I detest still more (if I must be frank, dear Arthur) mere cleverness. 
Mankind has simply become a tailless host of uninstinctive animals. We 
should never have taken to Evolution, Mr. Withers. ‘ Natural Selection ! >— 


little gods and fishes !—the deaf for the dumb. We should have used our 
brains—intellectual pride, the ecclesiastics call it. And by brains I mean— _ 


what do I mean, Alice ?—I mean, my dear child,” and she laid two gross 
fingers on Alice’s narrow sleeve, ‘‘ I mean courage. Consider it, Arthur. I 


read that the scientific world is once more beginning to be afraid of spiritual 


agencies. Spiritual agencies that tap, and actually float, bless their hearts ! 
I think just one more of those mulberries—thank you. 
“They talk about ‘ blind Love,’”’ she ran inconsequently on as she 


helped herself, with eyes fixed on the dish, ‘‘ but why blind ? I think, do 


you know, from weeping over its rickets. After all, it is we plain women 
that triumph, Mr. Withers, beyond the mockery of time. Alice, now! 
Fleeting, fleeting is youth, my child ! What’s that you were confiding to 
your plate, Arthur ? Satirical boy ! He laughs at his old aunt: nay, but 
thou didst laugh. He detests all sentiment. He whispers the most acid 


asides. Come, my love, we will leave these cynics; we will go and 


commiserate with each other on our sex. The choice of two evils, Mr. 


Smithers ! ” I opened the door, and she swept out as if borne on a torrent | 


of unintelligible indignation ; and Arthur and I were left in the clear 
four-flamed light alone. 

For a while we sat in silence. He shook his head at my cigarette-case, 
and I lit a cigarette. Presently he fidgeted in his chair and poked his head 
forward into the light. He paused to rise and shut again the shut door. 

““ How long will you be ? ” he said, standing by the table. 

I laughed. 

- “ Oh, it’s not that ! ” he said, in some confusion. ‘‘ Of course, I like to be 
with her. But it’s not that only. The truth is, Withers, I don’t care about 
leaving her too long with my aunt.” 
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I hesitated. He looked at me questioningly. 

“‘ Look here, Seaton,” I said, “ you know well enough that I don’t want 
to interfere in your affairs, or to offer advice where it is not wanted. But 
don’t you think perhaps you may not treat your aunt quite in the right 
way ? As one gets old, you know, a little give and take. I have an old 
godmother, or something. She talks, too. . . . A little allowance : it does 
no harm. But, hang it all, I’m no talker.” 

He sat down with his hands in his pockets and still with his eyes fixed 
almost incredulously on mine. ‘‘ How?” he said. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, if I’m any judge—mind, I don’t say that I am— 
but I can’t help thinking she thinks you don’t care for her ; and perhaps 
takes your silence for—for bad temper. She has been very decent to you, 
hasn’t she?” 

““* Decent’ ? My God ! ” said Seaton. 

I smoked on in silence ; but he still continued to look at me with that 
peculiar concentration I remembered of old. 

““T don’t think, perhaps, Withers,” he began presently, ‘‘ I don’t think 
you quite understand. Perhaps you are not quite our kind. You always 
did, just like the other fellows, guy me at school. You laughed at me that 
night you came to stay here—about the voices and all that. But I don’t 
mind being laughed at—because I know.” 

“Know what?” It was the same old system of dull question and 
evasive answer. 

*“* I mean I know that what we see and hear is only the smallest fraction 
of what is. I know she lives quite out of this. She talks to you ; but it’s all 
make-believe. It’s all a ‘ parlour game.’ She’s not really with you ; only 
pitting her outside wits against yours and enjoying the fooling. She’s 
living on inside, on what you’re rotten without. That’s what it is—a 
cannibal feast. She’s a spider. It doesn’t much matter what you call it. 
It means the same kind of thing. I tell you, Withers, she hates me ; and 
you can scarcely dream what that hatred means. I used to think I had an 
inkling of the reason. It’s oceans deeper than that. It just lies behind : 
herself against myself. Why, after all, how much do we really understand 
of anything ? We don’t even know our own histories, and not a tenth, not 
a tenth of the reasons. What has life been to me ?—nothing but a trap. 
_And when one is set free, it only begins again. I thought you might 
understand ; but you are on a different level: that’s all.” 

‘* What on earth are you talking about ?”’ I said, half contemptuously, 
in spite of myself. 

‘“‘T mean what I say,” he said gutturally. ‘ All this outside’s only make- 
believe—but there ! what’s the good of talking ? So far as this is concerned 
I’m as good as done. You wait.” 

Seaton blew out three of the candles and, leaving the vacant room in 
semi-darkness, we groped our way along the corridor to the drawing-room. 
There a full moon stood shining in at the long garden windows. Alice 
sat stooping at the door, with her hands clasped, looking out, alone. 


4G 
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“‘ Where is she ? ” Seaton asked in a low tone. 

Alice looked up ; their eyes met in a kind of instantaneous understanding, 
and the door immediately afterwards opened behind us. 

“ Such a moon!” said a voice that, once heard, remained unforgettably 
on the ear. “ A night for lovers, Mr. Withers, if ever there was one. Get a 
shawl, my dear Arthur, and take Alice for a little promenade. I dare say 
we old cronies will manage to keep awake. Hasten, hasten, Romeo ! My 
poor, poor Alice, how laggard a lover!” 

Seaton returned with a shawl. They drifted out into the moonlight. 
My companion gazed after them till they were out of hearing, turned to me 
gravely, and suddenly twisted her white face into such a convulsion of 
contemptuous amusement that I could only stare blankly in reply. 

‘Dear innocent children!” she said, with inimitable unctuousness. 
“‘ Well, well, Mr. Withers, we poor seasoned old creatures must move with 
the times. Do you sing ?” 

I scouted the idea. 

“Then you must listen to my playing. Chess ’’—she clasped her forehead 
with both cramped hands—* chess is now completely beyond my poor 
wits.” 

She sat down at the piano and ran her fingers in a flourish over the keys. 
“* What shall it be ? How shall we capture them, those passionate hearts ? 
That first fine careless rapture ? Poetry itself.” She gazed softly into the 
garden a moment, and presently, with a shake of her body, began to play 
the opening bars of Beethoven’s “ Moonlight ” Sonata. The piano was old 
and woolly. She played without music. The lamplight was rather dim. 
The moonbeams from the window lay across the keys. Her head was in 
shadow. And whether it was simply due to her personality or to some 
really occult skill in her playing I cannot say: I only know that she 
gravely and deliberately set herself to satirise the beautiful music. It 
brooded on the air, disillusioned, charged with mockery and bitterness. 
I stood at the window ; far down the path I could see the white figure 
glimmering in that pool of colourless light. A few faint stars shone, and 
still that amazing woman behind me dragged out of the unwilling keys her 
wonderful grotesquerie of youth and love and beauty. It came to an end. I 
knew the player was watching me. “ Please, please, go on!” I murmured 
without turning. “ Please go on playing, Miss Seaton.” 

No answer was returned to my rather fluttering sarcasm, but I knew in 
some indefinite way that I was being acutely scrutinised, when suddenly 
there followed a procession of quiet, plaintive chords which broke at last 
softly into the hymn, A Few More Years Shall Roll. 

I confess it held me spellbound. There is a wistful, strained, plangent 
pathos in the tune ; but beneath those masterly old hands it cried softly 
and bitterly the solitude and desperate estrangement of the world. Arthur 
and his lady-love vanished from my thoughts. No one could put into a 
rather hackneyed old hymn-tune such an appeal who had never known 
the meaning of the words. Their meaning, anyhow, isn’t commonplace. 
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I turned very cautiously and glanced at the musician. She was leaning 
forward a little over the keys, so that at the approach of my cautious glance 
she had but to turn her face into the thin flood of moonlight for every 
feature to become distinctly visible. And so, with the tune abruptly 
terminated, we steadfastly regarded one another, and she broke into a 
chuckle of laughter. - 

‘‘ Not quite so seasoned as I supposed, Mr. Withers. I see you are a real 
lover of music. To me it is too painful. It evokes too much thought. . . .” 

I could scarcely see her little glittering eyes under their penthouse lids. 

“ And now,” she broke off crisply, ‘“‘ tell me, as a man of the world, what 
do you think of my new niece ? ” ; 

I was not a man of the world, nor was I much flattered in my stiff and 
dullish way of looking at things by being called one ; and I could answer 
her without the least hesitation. 

“TI don’t think, Miss Seaton, I’m much of a judge of character. She’s 
very charming.” 

™~ A-brunette:?”” 

“I think I prefer dark women.” 

“And why ? Consider, Mr. Withers ; dark hair, dark eyes, dark cloud, 
dark night, dark vision, dark death, dark grave, dark DARK !” 

Perhaps the climax would have rather thrilled Seaton, but I was too 
thick-skinned. “‘ I don’t know much about all that,” I answered rather 
pompously. “* Broad daylight’s difficult enough for most of us.” 

** Ah,” she said, with a sly inward burst of satirical laughter. 

““ And I suppose,” I went on, perhaps a little nettled, “it isn’t the 
actual darkness one admires, it’s the contrast of the skin, and the colour 
of the eyes, and—and their shining. Just as,’’ I went blundering on, too late 
to turn back, “‘ just as you only see the stars in the dark. It would be a long 
day without any evening. As for death and the grave, I don’t suppose we 
shall much notice that.” Arthur and his sweetheart were slowly returning 
along the dewy path. ‘I believe in making the best of things.” 

‘* How very interesting!’ came the smooth answer. “ I see you are a 
philosopher, Mr. Withers. H’m! ‘ As for death and the grave, I don’t 
suppose we shall much notice that.’ Very interesting. . . . And I’m sure,” 
she added in a particularly suave voice, ‘‘ I profoundly hope so.” She 
rose slowly from her stool. ‘‘ You will take pity on me again, I hope. You 
and I would get on famously-—kindred spirits—elective affinities. And, 
of course, now that my nephew’s going to leave me, now that his affections 
are centred on another, I shall be a very lonely old woman. . . . Shall I 
not, Arthur ?”’ 

Seaton blinked stupidly. “‘ I didn’t hear what you said, Aunt.” 

‘I was telling our old friend, Arthur, that when you are gone I shall 
be a very lonely old woman.” 

‘* Oh, I don’t think so ; ” he said in a strange voice. ; 

“‘ He means, Mr. Withers, he means, my dear child,”’ she said, sweeping 
her eyes over Alice, “‘ he means that I shall have memory for company— 
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heavenly memory—the ghosts of other days. Sentimental boy ! And did you 
enjoy our music, Alice ? Did I really stir that youthful heart? .. . O, O, 
O,” continued the horrible old creature, “ you billers and cooers, I have 
been listening to such flatteries, such confessions ! Beware, beware, Arthur, 
there’s many a slip.” She rolled her little eyes at me, she shrugged her 
shoulders at Alice, and gazed an instant stonily into her nephew’s face. 

I held out my hand. ‘ Good night, good night ! ” she cried. “‘ ‘ He that 
fights and runs away.’ Ah, good night, Mr. Withers ; come again soon ie 
She thrust out her cheek at Alice, and we all three filed slowly out of the 
room. 

Black shadow darkened the porch and half the spreading sycamore. 
We walked without speaking up the dusty village street. Here and there a 
crimson window glowed. At the fork of the high-road I said good-bye. 
But I had taken hardly more than a dozen paces when a sudden impulse 
seized me. 

“* Seaton ! ” I called. 

He turned in the moonlight. 

“You have my address ; if by any chance, you know, you should care 
to spend a week or two in town between this and the—the Day, we should 
be delighted to see you.” 

“Thank you, Withers, thank you,” he said in a low voice. 

“‘T dare say”’—I waved my stick gallantly to Alice—‘ I dare say you 
will be doing some shopping ; we could all meet,”’ I added, laughing. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Withers—immensely,”’ he repeated. 

And so we parted. 


But they were out of the jog-trot of my prosaic life. And being of a stolid 
and incurious nature, I left Seaton and his marriage, and even his aunt, 
to themselves in my memory, and scarcely gave a thought to them until 
one day I was walking up the Strand again, and passed the flashing gloaming 
of the covered-in jeweller’s shop where I had accidentally encountered my 
old schoolfellow in the summer. It was one of those still close autumnal 
days after a rainy night. I cannot say why, but a vivid recollection returned 
to my mind of our meeting and of how suppressed Seaton had seemed, 
and of how vainly he had endeavoured to appear assured and eager. He 
must be married by now, and had doubtless returned from his honeymoon. 
And I had clean forgotten my manners, had sent not a word of congratula- 
tion, nor—as I might very well have done, and as I knew he would have 
been immensely pleased at my doing—the ghost of a wedding-present. 

On the other hand, I pleaded with myself, I had had no invitation. I 
paused at the corner of ‘Trafalgar Square, and at the bidding of one of those 
caprices that seize occasionally on even an unimaginative mind, I suddenly 
ran after a green "bus that was passing, and found myself bound on a visit 
[ had not in the least foreseen. 

All the colours of autumn were over the village when I arrived. A 
beautiful late afternoon sunlight bathed thatch and meadow. But it was 
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close and hot. A child, two dogs, a very old woman with a heavy basket 


_ T encountered. One or two incurious tradesmen looked idly up as I passed 


by. It was all so rural and so still, my whimsical impulse had so much 
flagged, that for a while I hesitated to venture under the shadow of the 
sycamore-tree to enquire after the happy pair. I deliberately passed by the 
faint-blue gates and continued my walk under the high green and tufted 
wall. Hollyhocks had attained their topmost bud and seeded in the little 
cottage gardens beyond ; the Michaelmas daisies were in flower ; a sweet 
warm aromatic smell of fading leaves was in the air. Beyond the cottages lay 
a field where cattle were grazing, and beyond that I came to a little 
churchyard. Then the road wound on, pathless and houseless, among gorse 
and bracken. I turned impatiently and walked quickly back to the house 
and rang the bell. 

The rather colourless elderly woman who answered my enquiry informed 
me that Miss Seaton was at home, as if only taciturnity forbade her 
adding, “‘ But she doesn’t want to see you.” 

*““ Might I, do you think, have Mr. Arthur’s address ?” I said. 

She looked at me with quiet astonishment, as if waiting for an 
explanation. Not the faintest of smiles came into her thin face. 

** T will tell Miss Seaton,” she said after a pause. “‘ Please walk in.” 

She showed me into the dingy undusted drawing-room, filled with 
evening sunshine and the green-dyed light that penetrated the leaves 
overhanging the long French windows. I sat down and waited on and on, 
occasionally aware of a creaking footfall overhead. At last the door opened 
a little, and the great face I had once known peered round at me. For it 
was enormously changed ; mainly, I think, because the old eyes had rather 
suddenly failed, and so a kind of stillness and darkness lay over its calm 
and wrinkled pallor. 

‘““ Who is it 2?” she asked. 

I explained myself and told her the occasion of my visit. 

She came in and shut the door carefully after her and, though the 
fumbling was scarcely perceptible, groped her way to a chair. She had on an 
old dressing-gown, like a cassock, of a patterned cinnamon colour. 

‘* What is it you want ?”’ she said, seating herself and lifting her blank 


face to mine. 


_-Mrs. Seaton too. I am afraid my silence must have appeared .. . 


“‘ Might I just have Arthur’s address ?” I said deferentially. “‘ I am so 
sorry to have disturbed you.” 

*“'H’m. You have come to see my nephew ? ” 

“Not necessarily to see him, only to hear how he is, and, of course, 
? 

“‘ He hasn’t noticed your silence,” croaked the old voice out of the great 
mask ; ‘‘ besides, there isn’t any Mrs. Seaton.” 

‘“¢ Ah, then, ” I answered, after a momentary pause, “ [ have not seemed 
so black as I painted myself ! And how is Miss Outram es 

‘“‘ She’s gone into Yorkshire,”’ answered Seaton’s aunt. 


“ And Arthur too?” 
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She did not reply, but simply sat blinking at me with lifted chin, as if 
listening, but certainly not for what I might have to say. I began to feel 
rather at a loss. * -| 

“You were no close friend of my nephew’s, Mr. Smithers ? ”’ she said 
presently. ; m | 

“No,” I answered, welcoming the cue, “‘ and yet, do you know, Miss_ 
Seaton, he is one of the very few of my old schoolfellows I have come | 
across in the last few years, and I suppose as one gets older one begins to — 
value old associations. . . .” My voice seemed to trail off into a vacuum. | 
“T thought Miss Outram,” I hastily began again, “‘ a particularly charming — 
girl. I hope they are both quite well.” ie | 

Still the old face solemnly blinked at me in silence. 

‘You must find it very lonely, Miss Seaton, with Arthur away ? ” 

“Twas never lonely in my life,’ she said sourly. “I don’t look to 
flesh and blood for my company. When you’ve got to be my age, Mr. 
Smithers (which God forbid), you'll find life a very different affair from 
what you seem to think it is now. You won’t seek company then, I'll be 
bound. It’s thrust on you.’ Her face edged round into the clear green 
light, and her eyes, as it were, groped over my vacant, disconcerted face. 
““T dare say, now,” she said, composing her mouth, “I dare say my 
nephew told you a good many tarradiddles in his time. Oh, yes, a good 
many, eh ? He was always a liar. What, now, did he say of me? Tell 
me, now.” She leant forward as far as she could, trembling, with an 
ingratiating smile. | 

““T think he is rather superstitious,” I said coldly, ‘“ but, honestly, 
I have a very poor memory, Miss Seaton.” 

“Why ?” she said. “‘ J haven’t.”’ 

“The engagement hasn’t been broken off, I hope.” 

“Well, between you and me,” she said, shrinking up and with an_ 
immensely confidential grimace, “‘ it has.” 

‘““T’m sure I’m very sorry to hear it. And where is Arthur ? ” 

ce Eh ? 9 

“Where is Arthur?” 

We faced each other mutely among the dead old bygone furniture. Past 
all my scrutiny was that large, flat, grey, cryptic countenance. And then, 
suddenly, our eyes for the first time really met. In some indescribable way 
out of that thick-lidded obscurity a far small something stooped and looked 
out at me for a mere instant of time that seemed of almost intolerable 
protraction. Involuntarily I blinked and shook my head. She muttered 
something with great rapidity, but quite inarticulately ; rose and hobbled 
to the door. I thought I heard, mingled in broken mutterings, something 
about tea. 

“ Please, please, don’t trouble,” I began, but could say no more, for the 
door was already shut between us. I stood and looked out on the long- 
neglected garden. I could just see the bright greenness of Seaton’s old 
tadpole pond. I wandered about the room. Dusk began to gather, the 
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last birds in that dense shadowiness of trees had ceased to sing. And 
not a sound was to be heard in the house. I waited on and on, vainly specu- 


lating. I even attempted to ring the bell ; but the wire was broken, and 


only jangled loosely at my efforts. 

I hesitated, unwilling to call or to venture out, and yet more unwilling 
to linger on, waiting for a tea that promised to be an exceedingly comfortless 
supper. And as darkness drew down, a feeling of the utmost unease and 
disquietude came over me. All my talks with Seaton returned on me with 
a suddenly enriched meaning. I recalled again his face as we had stood 
hanging over the staircase, listening in the small hours to the inexplicable 
stirrings of the night. There were no candles in the room ; every minute 
the autumnal darkness deepened. I cautiously opened the door and 
listened, and with some little dismay withdrew, for I was uncertain of 
my way out. I even tried the garden, but was confronted under a veritable 
thicket of foliage by a padlocked gate. It would be a little too ignominious 
to be caught scaling a friend’s garden fence ! 

Cautiously returning into the still and musty drawing-room, I took out 
my watch and gave the incredible old woman ten minutes in which to 
reappear. And when that tedious ten minutes had ticked by I could 
scarcely distinguish its hands. I determined to wait no longer, drew open 
the door, and, trusting to my sense of direction, groped my way through 
the corridor that I vaguely remembered led to the front of the house. 

I mounted three or four stairs and, lifting a heavy curtain, found myself 
facing the starry fanlight of the porch. Hence I glanced into the gloom of 
the dining-room. My fingers were on the latch of the outer door when I 
heard a faint stirring in the darkness above the hall. I looked up and 
became conscious of, rather than saw, the huddled old figure looking 
down on me. 

There was an immense hushed pause. Then, “ Arthur, Arthur,” 
whispered an inexpressibly peevish, rasping voice, “is that you? Is that 
you, Arthur ?”’ 

I can scarcely say why, but the question horribly startled me. No 
conceivable answer occurred to me. With head craned back, hand clenched 
on my umbrella, I continued to stare up into the gloom, in this fatuous 


confrontation. 


“Oh, oh;” the voice croaked. “It is you, is it? That disgusting 
man!.. . Go away out. Go away out.” 

Hesitating no longer, I caught open the door and, slamming it behind 
me, ran out into the garden, under the gigantic old sycamore, and so out 


_ at the open gate. 


I found myself half up the village street before I stopped running. The 
local butcher was sitting in his shop reading a piece of newspaper by the 
light of a small oil-lamp. I crossed the road and enquired the way to the 
station. And after he had with minute and needless care directed me, 
I asked casually if Mr. Arthur Seaton still lived with his aunt at the big 
house just beyond the village. He poked his head in at the little parlour door. 
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“Here’s a gentleman enquiring after young Mr. Seaton, Millie,” he | 
said. “‘ He’s dead, ain’t he?” ae | 
““ Why, yes, bless you,” replied a cheerful voice from within. “ Dead and | 
buried these three months or more—young Mr. Seaton. And just before 
he was to be married, don’t you remember, Bob?” : 
I saw a fair young woman’s face peer over the muslin of the little door 
at me. 
“Thank you,” I replied, ‘‘ then I go straight on ?” : 
‘ That’s it, sir ; past the pond, bear up the hill a bit to the left, and then — 
there’s the station lights before your eyes.”’ | 
We looked intelligently into each other’s faces in the beam of the smoky 
lamp. But not one of the many questions in my mind could I put into _ 
words. | 
And again I paused irresolutely a few paces further on. It was not, I 
fancy, merely a foolish apprehension of what the raw-boned butcher 
might “‘ think ” that prevented my going back to see if I could find Seaton’s 
grave in the benighted churchyard. There was precious little use in | 
pottering about in the muddy dark merely to find where he was buried. | 
And yet I felt a little uneasy. My rather horrible thought was that, so far 
as I was concerned—one of his esteemed few friends—he had never been 
much better than “‘ buried ” in my mind. 
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my HENEVER I SEE A GREY HORSE... 


By EV. CUGAS 
I 


LL horses are beautiful, but a grey can be more beautiful than 
any. 
You remember Tagalie, who won the Derby in 1912 ? She was 
a pretty grey, if you like! 

No matter what the horse may be—racer or teamster—there is always 
something peculiarly attractive in a grey. 

One does not see a pair of high-stepping greys very often now, in these 
days of petrol and machinery, yet when one does, how they can make the 
heart beat ! 

But in future whenever I see them I shall be conscious only of a sharp 
pain. 

In future whenever I see a grey horse I shall feel indignation and shame 
flushing through me. 

II 


““ Of course you will go to a bull-fight while you are there,” everyone 
had said. 

“IT suppose so,” I had replied. “‘ It would be ridiculous to be in Spain 
and miss the chance. One, at any rate.” 


If 


The setting of a bull-fight is wonderful. 

First and foremost you are in Spain, and to be in Spain is to be thrilled. 

You may not care for all that is Spanish; but Spain is a country 
like no other : it is so old and so self-contained ; it is so lazy and so hot; 
it has such vast cathedrals and such noble bridges ; such flowers and such 
fruits ; and in Spain nobody cares and everybody sleeps. 

Above all, it is a country of the past. 
_ Spain still has a million mules to every motor-car, and at any moment 
~ the muleteers might all have reined up to look with the greater ease and 
thoroughness at the odd figure of the rider of Rosinante, as he approached, 
lance in rest. 

The very sheep which that tragic romantic gentleman took for armies 
- you may watch from the train as they graze where no grass is visible. 

You find the same windmills that he thought were giants, waving their 
arms. The paths are as steep, the plains as vast and as uninhabited, 
and the food is as simple and plentiful as when the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance sought his adventures. 

Were he to return he would, outside the cities, find almost nothing new 
but the scent of tobacco. 

4H 
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IV 


None of the preparations for a great spectacle can be dull; but to the 
stranger—and perhaps to the initiated—those of a bull-fight have special 
intensity. The atmosphere is charged with excitement. 

There is so much to watch. 

The great gay arena itself, with its myriad seats gradually filling under 
no roof but the blue of the sky. 

The yellow and red patterned sand of the ring. 

The spectators seeking their places, all carrying cushions to put on the 
hard bricks; all animated, hailing their friends, laughing, disputing, 
expectant and full of the odd blend of carelessness, leisureliness and 
independence which makes Spain more democratic even than that great 
Republic of the West, which, but for a Spanish sailor, might never have 
been heard of. 

The women with their black black eyes and red red lips, their lace veils, 
and their swaying voluptuous contours. 

When they have found their places and have spread their dazzling 
shawls on the railing, they look around, while the men turn on them their 
long, bold, appraising gaze. 

(Why is it that in Latin countries the glance is so neglected and the stare 
such a rite ?) 

And over all is the sun ; everything is swimming in his hot light. 

In the ring is activity, too. A gang of men are sprinkling the coloured 
sand with a long hose ; others are carrying the various implements of the 
spectacle—poles, darts, cloaks. 

Now and then one of the actual heroes, all brilliant in his uniform, 
will emerge from a doorway, and, walking round the narrow circular 
passage outside the barrier, collect homage, return salutations, here and 
there touching the hand of an admirer and exchanging a word or two. 
How proud the admirer ! 

A brass band in hot orange uniform plays from time to time ; but the 
symphony of human voices is constant, amid it rising occasionally the 
louder cries of the water-sellers and the fruit-sellers and the sellers of 
cigarettes and cigars. 

I know of no scene more sparkling, more glaringly sho i 

And whenever I see a Se hone i shall ve it. edema 

But whenever I see a grey horse I shall also see . 


Vi 


And then, four o’clock having come, the trumpets (it is the only occasion 
on which Spain is punctual) sound the start, and at the blast two police 
officers in traditional black velvet robes canter into the ring and advancing 
towards the Royal Box, make their obeisance and receive permission to 


begin. They then return to the entrance and lead in the army of attack—__ 
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the matadores, the banderilleros, the capeadores and the picadores, with 
all their camp followers about them, and, lastly, the harnessed mules that 
_ are to drag away the carcases. 

In they come, marching to the brazen music and throwing out their 
glittering chests: a formidable array indeed to encounter the puzzled, 
frightened creature from an Andalusian farm, which for the last few 
hours has been fretting and pawing in the pitch-darkness of a cell a few 
yards from the arena ! 

All having made their salutations, the ring is cleared, save for the 
capeadores, or cloak-wavers, and the great moment arrives. 


VI 


The business of goading and killing a bull lasts for about twenty minutes, 
and these twenty minutes are made up of moments of interest and excitement 
that are sometimes intense ; but the only really great moment is the first. 

You look around and the arena is empty save for afew men with red cloaks. 

‘Then—suddenly—the bull. 

The barrier has opened and shut again, and there he is—all lonely and 
surprised, with a questioning air not unmingled with annoyance, his great 
brown head lowered. 

For a while he stands still, taking what stock his eyes, muddled by the 
recent darkness and the present glare, are capable of. 

Where he is he has no notion, for he has never seen anything like this 
before. 

The sun has become so dazzling. 

Fourteen thousand human beings are watching. 

And the colours that he hates are everywhere: the ground is red and 
yellow, and, over there, what are those moving figures with red cloths ? 

He tries to get back and there is no door. 

He begins to scent danger. .. . 

The bull, I take it, does not know what his fate is to be ; for who could 
have informed him ? Dead bulls tell no tales. Nor why should he imagine 
anything so unpleasant ? He had been well cared for ; and those other 
bulls, his friends, who, from time to time, had left the farm, had, it is 
~ true, never returned, but there was no reason to suppose that cruelty or 
harm had befallen them. 

The bull may not know, but very soon he comes to suspect. . 

This bull was suspicious now. He was also getting very angry. 

But the principal impression that he conveyed was one of perplexity. 
To him the whole thing was so bewildering that it was an outrage. . . . 


Vil 


The capeadores now advanced to fulfil their purpose, which is to increase 
this perplexity. 
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One hears that these men carry their lives in their hands, but I saw 
no sign of the bull being an antagonist to be feared by any expert practi- 
tioner ; for, apart altogether from his bemused condition, his onset 1s so 
undisciplined, his rushes are so brainless and mechanical, that to deflect 
his course is easy ; and he seems to have been gifted by Providence with 
neither idea nor power of turning and beginning again. Once past the 
cloak, which engages all his attention, he is innocuous until the next 
provocation sets in. ; 

Fear is, however, not absent, for the capeadores are continually fleeing 
to the shelter of the barrier with ignominious speed. 


Vill 


Each capeador having displayed his prowess and address, applause 
being awarded them according to their proximity to the bull and the 
exercise of the minimum of movement in avoiding him—merely to sway 
the body away being, of course, far more admirable than to use the feet 
(but, oh, how pathetically dazed and stupid the creature is !)—the next 
act begins. 

The horses enter. 


IX 


Whenever I see a grey horse I shall see, above all, one of these, who was 
also grey. 

All four of them were thin and old, but the grey was the oldest and the 
leanest. Its emaciation was terrible ; and the man on its back was so large 
and robust and prosperous. 

I have said that the bull probably does not know his fate, although he 
must come to suspect it ; but since certain of the horses have left bull- 
rings alive (surviving only to enter it again) some hint of their destiny 
has no doubt reached the others. 

But had this poor old grey known, he could not have appeared more 
hopeless, more despairingly in need of friendship from that super animal 
of whom he is notoriously the friend. 

But there was no kindness for him there. 

On each horse was a brawny fellow in gay trappings, carrying a long 
pole with an iron spike at the end ; and all wore, for what I was to learn 
was a good reason, thick leggings and enormous boots. 

The time having come, the horses’ eyes were covered with black 
bandages, and the second act of the drama began in earnest. 

I was expecting to see steeds capable of escaping from the bull’s attacks. 
I now learned that towards them, all blind and quiescent and infirm, the 
bull has to be lured and cheated into the assault. 

This cheating is the task of the men with the red cloaks ; it is they who 
by a series of rushes gradually bring the angry puzzled creature near a 
horse and persuade him that that horse is his foe. 
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What the natural attitude of a bull to a horse is I cannot say ; but I 
should doubt if it is hostile. I seem to have seen horses and cattle grazing 
- peacefully in common. 

The old grey certainly could have had no quarrel with the bull, nor the 
bull with him ; but by the time the capeadores and picadores have done 
their duty, a bull is incapable of distinguishing anything and might think 
its favourite cow its deadliest enemy. 

So then, finding itself near the grey, whose only offence was this 
contiguity and who, so that there might be no evasion, was being held 
up by the surrounding athletes, the bull, so incapable of any form of 
retaliation on all these quick-witted, quick-footed men, lowered its head 
and charged... . 

It was the most sickening and debased moment of my life. 

The tottering victim was actually lifted from the ground... . 

Its bowels .. . 

The bull was now lost to all shame. He had found a butt and was 
wreaking his muddled vengeance on it. 

Again and again the horns entered and tore ; his shaggy head was bright 
with blood. 

At the first shock the horse was astounded : his whole body trembled 
with astonishment and pain. Then he gradually sank and fell over, his 
rider winning rounds of applause by remaining in the saddle till the last 
possible moment. Not exactly in the saddle, but half in and half out, the 
leg nearest the bull, and therefore in the danger zone, having long been 
geceds-...” « 

Upholders of bull-fights have said to me that the circumstance that the 
horses are so old, and must soon die anyway, is a palliation. But is it ? 

To my uninstructed eyes this disembowelling is not even essential to 
the sport. 

But I was merely an observer ; I am not an authority. 


X 


The grey being no longer game—for even the loyallest horse must fail 
to provide further amusement when most of his vital organs are strewing. 
the ground—the capeadores drew the bull away towards another. 

But he seemed to have lost interest in them. 

He was incited by every device ; he was stabbed in the shoulder bythe 
picadores ; but he did no more than gore two of the horses with so casual 
a disdain that it was possible, when this session of the fight closed, for 

them to be cantered off with only a few of their entrails hanging out. 


XI 
In the next act the bull is engaged and enraged by the banderilleros, 
who, holding a ribboned dart in each hand, manceuvre until it is in position 
and then fling them into his skin in a sensitive part just behind the head. 
where they prick and sting and infuriate. 
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There seemed to be some danger in this proceeding, but attendant 
capeadores, all ready with distractions, dilute it: Be 

And then came the final scene when the matador administers the fatal 
thrust. 

For the bull has no sporting chance. He never escapes. 

With his long sharp rapier concealed by his cloak—although not so 
concealed, I fancied, that the bull was without suspicion, or shall I say 
(for he must have been tiring of so much life) without hope ?—the famous 
artist played with his victim for a few minutes with perfect composure 
and mastery, and then, seizing his opportunity, plunged the steel into its 
side, near the shoulder, and left it there. 

The bull staggered a little, regained its steadiness, looked round at us 
wonderingly and with a hint of reproach, and made an effort to regain 
its strength ; and then its knees bent and it rolled over and, quivering, 
expired. 

It was a record kill, I understand, and the spectators were rapturous. 

And then in trotted the two teams of mules, with their tackle, one of 
which dragged the carcase of the bull out of the arena that he had dignified, 
and the other the carcase of the grey horse, which had been left where 
it fell, dead, done for and negligible. 

And the great gay concourse, of which I made one, lit new cigarettes 
and exchanged criticisms on the merits of the fray, and prepared for the 
next encounter. 


XII 


But I had seen enough. 

My ticket entitled me to witness the deaths of five more of the hand- 
somest bulls in Andalusia ; but I came away. 

And now, and henceforward, whenever I see a grey horse .. . 
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THE POETRY OF MR. STURGE MOORE 


By ARTHUR McDOWALL 


HE more one feels the imaginativeness of poetry and the 

ubiquitous interest of the world the less temptation is there 

to let one’s view of a poet be biased by his theme. To think of 

the subject by itself is, in fact, an abstraction, and yet a marked 
preference in subjects may be a clue; it shows the bent of the poet’s 
imagination and the region where he likes to build. 

Even so the clue must be critically used. If, for instance, a writer shows 
the habit of returning to antique themes or characters that have rubbed 
long in the currency of the world, we need not suppose that this argues 
poverty of imagination or, on the other side, an aversion to the real. 
How could we with an example like Keats before us? The case may be 
exactly the reverse. There is truth in Remy de Gourmont’s saying that 
the highest opportunities for style are given either by a subject that is 
familiar to the point of commonplace, or by one defiantly and intractably 
new. And this may be as true for imagination generally as for style. 
Classic themes offer a starting-point where the imagination is at home 
from the first ; they are also a tempting, difficult opportunity for new 
outlooks and variations. And because reality is disengaged in them from 
all practical cross-currents, they have their special value for a poet who 
emphasises the ideal forms of things. The only quality which stands to 
lose, perhaps, is passion. 

Reflections of this kind are suggested by considering Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
poetry. Looking back on the small books and leaflets which followed 
one another till they were gathered into a volume, to be succeeded by 
others which make now an appreciable body of work, one is struck at once 
by his inclination for antique themes and scenes. Pan and Psyche, ‘Theseus 
and Medea, the Amazons, the centaurs and the fauns, and with them 
the rustic reality of old Greece, have had a fascination which lures him 
habitually back. No other poet writing has frequented those pleasant 
places more. 

There is an undying life, an eternal pliancy, in that old world. But 
there is also the appearance of remoteness ; to live, indeed, it must be 
taken out of time. Mr. Sturge Moore’s recurrence to it may be one reason 
why he has not found a wider audience, but there is a more substantial 

- reason in the nature of his art. He is less inclined than most of us to value 
an emotion or experience simply because it occurs. For him it must be 
not only remembered in tranquillity, but conceived through thought ; 
and his loyalty to this ideal of conception, though stimulating to all who 
love poetry, is not a quality which makes a poet popular. It is more likely 
to do the opposite, among all who turn to poetry for an easy pleasure. 
We are rightly sensitive to opulence, whether in feeling or melody ; but 
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the natural fertility of our poetry may distract many from the task to which 


Mr. Sturge Moore’s art invites them—that of following, and re-creating 


in their own minds, the constructions of the poet. 


Perhaps the first appeal of this poetry is made by the intentness of its 
vision. It is full of exquisite pictures for the mind’s eye, which present | 


: 
) 
| 


| 


the very shape and colour of things seen. They have a character of their — 


own that denotes a poet who is not only sensitive in a high degree to outer 


impressions, but has the power—by no means granted to all lovers of | 


natural beauty—of giving design to what he imagines or perceives. You 
feel this as he describes the approach of the Amazons : 

A thousand rode together, poising darts, 

Behind them those with other arms came on ; 

All flaunting down a green-sward valley came 

Between Arcadia’s gentle holted hills. 

It was for beauty like a fleet at sea, 

Or like an hundred swans 

Sailing before the breeze across a lake ! 

Their vests of daffodil, or pallid pink 

Or milky violet ! their saffron caps 

And hoods like birds for sudden wing-like flaps ! 

Their white and piebald mounts ! the rich green sward, 

The morning light, the blossoming hawthorn trees ! 

The zephyr’s music in the holts that crown 

With delicate fern-like trees, each soft knoll’s top ! 


Here the final poetic suggestiveness is conveyed by the images of the 
fleet and the swans, but the visible effect is made first with a precision 
which suggests the eye of an artist. There is a combination of vividness 
with restraint in Mr. Sturge Moore’s handling of outward beauty which 
marks him, in fact, as a practised lover of graphic art. 

The effect of this distinctness is to make us feel partners in the scene. 
Sometimes, however, Mr. Sturge Moore uses his visual gift in another 
way, to give the suggestion not so much of reality as of a picture. In poems 
like Pan’s Prophecy or Dane, which have a prologue of rarely-flavoured 
prose and are accompanied with a running commentary after Coleridge’s 
fashion in the Ancient Mariner, we get the sense of a painting or tapestry 
with a history behind it, but undarkened by time. The prose gives a tinge 
of archaism and the vision is reflective, but there is nothing dim about 
the verse ; it has a brilliant harmony of pattern, picked out, in Dane, with 
details of charming homeliness. 

_A merely visual or descriptive poetry, however accomplished, would 
tire us very soon. We should feel either that the writer had no emotion 
to express, or that if he had he was choosing a wrong medium in words. 
But Mr. Sturge Moore, while he has the artist’s eye, does not confuse 
the two kinds of vision. His work is in the right spirit of poetry, which 
builds on the sequence of melody and the free suggestiveness of words. 
Of a poem like The Centaur’s Booty we can feel no doubt that it has been 
made in the mind and for the mind; its strength lies in a continuous 
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development of feeling which is only to be expressed by rhythm and 
phrase. As an imaginative piece this comparatively early poem remains 
_ one of the most surprising things he has done. True creativeness has 
given life to these fabulous natures, caught in the last flicker of their race. 
Finality and desolation are summed up in the old centaur Pholus, watching 
in a rugged landscape for the return of his comrade Medon, from the 
valleys of men ; whence he gallops up, bringing a tiny man-child as the 
“ centaur’s booty.” The poem sways to a conflict of their moods, as Medon, 
still afire with hope and youth, eager to rear the stolen child, is foiled 
by the other’s grim tenacity, at war with man and gods ; and the rhythm 
expresses those interactions of love and contempt. It changes finally 
from the blank verse of dialogue and narrative, and curt measures of 
indignation or renouncement to a pulsing song, as the two centaurs play 
with the child and foretell his joyous vigour and onslaughts on mankind ; 
and it ends on a note ringing with their wild outland life : 


But first, in high valleys, 
When June is in blow, 

He shall sleep and run naked 
Till hairs on him grow ! 

Or in the hale winter 

Shall powder their snow 

Till hooves on him grow ! 
Till hooves on him grow ! 


The detail in The Centaur’s Booty is finely wrought throughout, but it 
is the truth of feeling which makes the inherent beauty of the verse. 
These two strange figures, with the child between them, live because 
the writer has breathed into them one or two deep emotions which convey a 
reposeful and exhilarating strength. And so it isin The Rout of the Amazons, 
which lives by an emotional vision which the rhythm sustains. There is 
a sharp effect of surprise in the opening, as the Faun darts up with broken 
cries to tell his shepherd-friend of terrible things seen; and the effect 
of the poem depends on the swift alternations of mood and rhythm by 
which one chief emotion is expressed. In form a narrative or dramatic 
idyll, it is essentially a hymn to beauty—the precarious beauty of fair 
things. I quoted just now a passage for its colour ; and there is a still 
loveliness in the figure of the escaping Amazon, crouching by a stream- 
bank to bathe her wounds, or in the bodies of the fair dead warriors 
scattered through the brakes : 


At foot of tall and grandly-towering pines 
Was where she fell ; for there she dead lay fallen, 
Between two groves of grandly-towering pines. 


But the appeal lies much deeper than external form, vivid as that may 
be ; it lies in the meaning and tragedy of this beauty, which moves the 
faun otherwise than as the wild faunesses move him ; he saw it as divine 
and yet recklessly destroyed. A human sensitiveness, all the more poignant 


41 
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as stirring in this detached, wild nature, fills the story with life and is 
conveyed by the most speaking image of the poem : 

In the boughs of an oak I have quaked, where four roads met, 

To watch upon either hand draw near to the cross 

A boy and a girl both lovely and light of foot, 

With life escaping out of unhindering eyes ; 

My heart has ached for fear that they should not laugh, 

Not utter the kindly word when they met, but withstand 

The power of either’s beauty, and shamefac’d pass, 

Fighting desire in their breasts for lack of a heart 

Gallant with daring and sense ; my pulse has stood still. 

But, for fearing the thing that those nearing armies might do, 

When they met in the widening meads at the foot of the hills, 

My blood it grew cold, so long a time it stood still. 

For now a silence settled on both their hosts, 

As a wistness fell on those children, when they heard, 

Each unseen, the other’s approaching step on the road ; 

For scouts had sighted and made to both sides report— 

Ah, that hush was like a December night in my soul, 

And dull the sound of the hooves as the dismal sound 

In the winter forest that wakes one upon a thaw. 

However far away these themes may be, the poetry is certainly not 
cold. It is infused with real emotion, but the emotion is not personal or 
immediate. It is not simply even the emotions represented in the scenes 
or characters, but lies rather in the tone which has caught and transmitted 
them. This imaginative tone is our “ immediate ”’ in the case of Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s poetry. It takes us some distance from the poet’s personality— 
since he waits, as a rule, for a conception in which the personal 
element will be absorbed—and still further from our private moods and 
expectations, which must be left behind if we are to enjoy this poetry. 
In the poems I have mentioned the enjoyment is easily won, yet even 
- pot shaping spirit must be appreciated if they are to be enjoyed to 
the full. 

Firmness and economy in design, joined to Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
preference in subjects, seem the marks of a classical poet. He is individual 
enough, however, to prove the inadequacy of types. There is a classical 
temper in his Greek poems, but it means something more than a devotion 
to the beauty of order. If we could bring the old Greeks to life, we should 
probably find their passion and curiosity more obvious than their 
observance of the golden mean. And when Mr. Sturge Moore turns 
directly to their life, as he does in his Sicilian Idyll, he brings out this 
sharp accent of Greek realism, making it tell more pungently against 
the sunny calmness of the setting. The harmony of conception grows 
out of a divination of the facts. At other times, as we have seen, he changes 
this frank outline, giving it a new colour from romance or fantasy We 
find him, for instance, in his ode To Loki, absorbed by an utterly strange 
element in beauty. The romantic suggestion grows all through the poem, 


in 
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none the less piquantly because the author seems at first to be struggling 


against its surprise : 


Cease, thou art terrible ! Cease, thou tireless god ; 
No purpose doth thy crude, brief laugh declare ; 
Thy beauty charms the less, for being odd ; 

Thy skin is bronzed, like red flame flaps thy hair ; 
Shalt thou attract the would-be-self-possessed ? 
Oh, thou art young forever, there it lies ; 
Bewilder me forever with thy mocking eyes ! 


Thrall me ! what though thy laugh ring hollow ? Stay 

Those limbs from dancing ! Hover lower, 

From off those sulphurous rocks thy feet leave grey 

In spots like aged lichen patches ! Slower ; 

Mine eyes ache following thy yellow vest 

Which crisps and curdles round hips, neck and shoulder 
While, lightning-like, it streams from boulder-top to boulder ! 


The ode, rapid, fantastic and imaged to the end, is in key with this 
opening, and has just a half-humorous detachment which tells us that 
the writer is a modern, most of all. 

His mind is sensitive to the intricacy of things and alert to track their 
unperceived relations. He tests experience as he tests his own conceptions, 
musingly and yet not sceptically, with a particular zest for the affinities 
of truth and beauty. This gives a broad reality to his work ; intellectual 
as his poetry is, it never wanders in abstractions. Its task lies in finding 
the true concrete form, and this is realised in the poems I have mentioned, 
which keep their imag native level quite securely. It becomes harder when 
his mood is more obviously coloured by reflection. That most charming 
of poems, The Gazelles, is also perhaps the one where idea and symbol 
are most perfectly united. The metre, recalling with a difference that of 
the Sensitive Plant, fits the conception as melodiously as Shelley’s. It 
conveys thé very sense of cloud and sunshine floating over a dreamy 
waste, and the buoyant motion of the animals : 


Then, cleaving the grass, gazelles appear 
(The gentler dolphins of kindlier waves) 
With sensitive heads alert of ear ; 
Frail crowds that a delicate hearing saves, 


and their vague, precarious freedom is enhanced by the contrast with their 
enemies, the dainty princes and princesses who came out to slay them 


_ by hecatombs. This existence is the living reality before us, and the query 


of its aimlessness is suggested in such a way that it seems a natural echo 
of the reality, not an added reflection. It is only the last stanzas, which 
compare the meaningless beauty of the gazelles to the fugitiveness of 
human aims and wishes, which might be criticised as presenting a “‘ moral ” 
too plainly. Yet this criticism will scarcely hold ; the entire scene and 
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rhythm of the poem have conveyed the image of elusiveness so strongly 
that we accept the idea in the last lines as real and not intrusive : 


Yet why are they born to roam and die? 
Can their beauty answer thy query, O soul ? 
Nay, nor that of hopes which were born to fly, 
But whose pinions the common and coarse day stole. 


Like that region of grassy hills outspread, 
A realm of our thought knows days and nights 
And summers and winters, and has fed 
Ineffectual herds of vanished delights. 


This constructive use of atmosphere and outline shows the bent of 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s imagination. He depends on the vision of the whole 
piece and its details more than on rich and isolated images. Not that 
images, condensed and often beautiful, are wanting in his poetry, but he 
seems to speak more naturally by scene than metaphor. The treatment of 
his ode On Death is characteristic in this way. From a glimpse of the 
immediate setting, with London asleep in autumn haze and a lady-bird 
creeping on the poet’s sleeve, we are taken far away to the great death- 
scenes of Alexander, Alaric, and Goethe, and led finally to this conclusion : 


Though all death’s dreaded pain and hoped-for glory 
Be nursed of us as children hug a story, 

E’en croon one o’er the beetle they have found 

(Fair lie old snows upon the mountains hoary) 
Imagination must teach us to die 


—a conclusion resonantly stated, and yet losing effectiveness because the _ 
statement does not really combine with the images; crowded and 
incongruous in their connection, these have an air of being tacked on to 
what has preceded, and to that extent they mar its effect. 

The best idea of Mr. Sturge Moore’s poetry as a whole is still that given 
by the collected book of Poems (1906). This includes almost everything 
of importance written by him up to that date, except the Vinedresser, the 
title-poem of his first volume (1899), which is too characteristic to be left 
unread by admirers of his poetry. It would be hardly fair to say that the 
Poems mark a climax, for Mr. Sturge Moore has produced work since 
which rivals them in excellence. Mariamne, for instance, has a richer and 
stronger quality than any of his other plays. It is the tragedy where he 
has gone deepest in studying temperament and passion, with no loss to 
the vivid breadth of outline. Still, the volume of 1906 has a sureness and 
variety of beauty which his later work has not surpassed. Evidently his 
vein is not exhausted, but he seems to be engaged with ideas and experi- 
ments which he cannot resolve completely into poetry. It is suggestive 
of this later manner that he has turned more than once to imaginative 
prose. Those who know his work as a critic, more especially in a book 
like Art and Life, will not need to be reminded of his condensed and 
individual style in prose, but they might not have expected it to reach 
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the subtle rhythm which it does now in a dialogue or idyll. Indeed the 
Spirit of poetry moves more lightly in this prose than in his latest verse. 

Yet the zest of craftsmanship, so marked in all his poetry, has certainly 
not lessened. A good deal of the freshness and surprise of his work 
comes from his dexterous handling of conventions. He has felt, as an 
artist, that there are forms by which “ ’tis pastime to be bound”; or 
rather that there is a delight in remoulding them to hold a new content. 
He has, in fact, taken the Greek idyll and given it almost a new form 
in the pliancy of his narrative poems. In his last book, Tragic Mothers, 
we find him borrowing an extreme artifice of convention from the old 
Japanese drama: using the motionless curtain-folders in his Medea to 
speak for the child-spirits who take part in the play, and shutting off all 
the representation in Niobe behind a curtain. Here he seems to have been 
betrayed into a task which is really at variance with his imagination. 
All the conditions point to suggestion through mystery, whereas Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s gift is to create suggestiveness round a bright centre of precision. 
For vitality in these plays he falls back abruptly on colloquial effects of 
speech, and these, if sometimes winning, are still at odds with the remote- 
ness. The poet, one feels, has been tied here by his convention. 

But his rhythm is always interesting from the play of individuality 
within the form. A grave, slowly-built harmony seems most typical of it, 
and this is saved from monotony because the rhythm is strongly charac- 
terised according to the mood. Mr. Sturge Moore introduces effectively 
a “‘ free verse” which has the advantage of not being quite free. And 
his measures are attentive to the spoken, conversational effect of words. 
This makes a difficult music sometimes, as though his poetry must be 
heard before it is read, and understood before it is heard. We see and feel 
his impersonations, as a rule, before we are captured by the sound. Yet 
he is not really inaudible. Rhyme, for instance, though he often dispenses 
with it, comes pleasantly in his lyrics and tells with real beauty in his odes. 
An ode seems the right form to bring out the music of a poet so deliberate, 
and these lines from the Lament for Orpheus show how aptly he can build 
on rhyme : O women, look ; I part these heavy curls, 

To show ye those fair portals where our prayers 
Clamoured in vain ; these blood-damped heavy curls, 
To show ye shell-like mouldings, where, fond girls, 
Your love was foiled and fainted ; 

Oh, with his soon-to-wither beauty, now 

Be thoroughly acquainted 

While yet Death opportunity allow ! 

Brief, brief the stay of sweet looks after death ! 
See, see, how thickly 

The blood drops from the severed neck beneath, 
While cheeks, waned sickly, 

Foretell a ghastness which we dare not face. 

Fast closes in our fortune’s narrow space ; 

Yea, all our fortune rests with this pale mien, 
Austere no longer, 
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Where sorrow fenced herself, and brooding teen 

Than life’s hope stronger ; 

As rock, ringed by fair flowers, harsh and stern, 

Such marble grief dismayed our blushful leaguer 

Who camped about his feet, frail, wistful, eager, 

And, hearkening, mute like flowers, could discern 

A sound of tears within his riven frame. 
This (in spite of the dubious “curls” and “ girls’’) is rich and varied 
rhyming, and structural as well. One must read the poem as a whole to 
see how it knits the meaning together, and how the two-syllable endings, 
repeated dexterously in this ode and others, gather up and enhance the 
sound. 

His music, then, is not to be slighted, and yet you can hardly say that 
the singing qual.ty is his first. He expresses himself more strongly by his 
diction, which in its suggestive precision is a lesson in the art of words. 
A lesson rather than a delight, some may say, who, missing the impulsive 
wealth of temperament, have found his poetry austere because of what 
it does not give. But this crisp, resourceful diction has its own delights. 
If it seems frugal at first, that is because Mr. Sturge Moore is too intent 
on his outline to be lured easily by associations. First impressions have 
been certainly strained off, so that he is deliberate even where he is simple ; 
but in epithet and image and the turn of a phrase he constantly gives 
colour and surprise. Style and distinction, indeed, can be felt all through 
his poetry, as real qualities of conception and not accessory graces. 

What individualises his manner is the use of unexpected contrast. 
In his clearest visions there is always a play of sharpness with detach- 
ment, just as in his rhythm he will stretch the metre to its limits to bring 
out latent effects. More noticeably, as he has gone on, he takes pleasure 
in rugged scanning and abruptly conversational speech. On one side there 
is the charged restraint which sums up his Spanish Picture : 

Thou wast an envied man, Don Juan, 
Long shalt be envied still ; 
Thou hadst thy beauty as the proud pard hath, 
And instinct trained to skill. 
And there are the closely-shaped images like this : 


, _ Love may brim 
A mind ; time sips and sips ; the rare cup soon 
Lies empty as a skull. 


On the other hand he will give us this line in Medea : 
Ho ! there scuttles a rabbit, come on, Pheres. 
Or, again, in the same play : 
Prick my ear rather or black and blue my shoulder. 

These last lines are in dramatic character, of course, and they are certainly 
lively. At the same time they show how liberally the author will scan a 
line, and his effort for colloquial freshness. So far as the rhythm goes 
one may suspect the theorist in Mr. Sturge Moore of having prevailed over 
the artist ; all his poetry stresses the value of syllables, but it sometimes 
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emphasises them at the price of rhythm. Here, as in the rough, plain 
speech, he is playing upon contrast : the contrast, in one case, between 
‘measure and the spoken accent ; and, in the other, that between a visionary 
theme and direct simplicity. And in these experiments he is apt to over- 
strain the limits. 

But as regards the homely turns, at any rate, it would be wrong to think 
that technique is the whole secret of the matter. You do not read far in 
Mr. Sturge Moore without discovering that his pleasure in candour is 
very real, and it seems more than the reaction of a thoughtful mind ; his 
poetry is naturally sensitive to all signs of frank and simple feeling. In 
his earlier work, at least, the simplicities and quaintnesses are distinctly 
charming, which means that this work is on an imaginative level where 
he has really felt in this way, and not borrowed an expedient. The poems 
for children in The Village School show fancies of this kind springing 
from a gentle and humorous wisdom. Indeed a simple human feeling, 
gravely touched and yet no foe to playfulness, is at the emotional centre 
of his poetry. For this author, who has sung the beauty of kindness, 
who reads no magic in fair scenes ‘‘ if souls cannot be lovers,’ and creates 
new shapes for sympathy, making comrades of the shepherd and the 
faun, and transforming Pan into a wise old god who counsels the love- 
lorn Psyche, goodness is a winning and communicative quality. He has 
expressed this human spontaneousness in a lyric, That Land, which 
is too characteristic of the mood not to be quoted : 

Oh, would that I might live for ever 
Where those that make me happy dwell ! 
Because she other place names never 
Desire doeth excellently well, 

Now, wooing me ; 

There ease weds grace ; 

There thought is free, 

Born like a smile upon a face, 

Expressed as simply as a child 

Kisseth its playmate, laughing gaily ; 
There, there, the courteous, joyous, mild 
Train life to beauty daily. 


There thought is free ; for life is bound 
Religiously, and sings while serving ; 
No hungry loneliness is found 

Where beauty’s law admits no swerving 
But strengthens life ; 

Could I dwell there, 

To mea wife 

Were given wise and free and fair, 

Not fettered with dead thoughts, not fainting 
Because the nightmare world has lain 
Athwart her hopes, but love acquainting 
With beauty ever again. 


There is the suggestion, in these lines, of a view of life which is more 
than once reflected in his poetry. “‘ Life requires an art,” he might say 
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with another poet ; even in its happiest flowerings there is an implicit 
discipline. Mr. Sturge Moore seems to have fortified an outlook that is 
natural to him with the strength of a conviction ; his art and ideas are 
based on a keen faith in imagination. Its moral function is plainly declared 
in one passage I have quoted—so plainly, indeed, that coupling this 
with the earnestness and sometimes the nakedness of statement in his 
verse we may be inclined to call him a didactic poet. Didactic is not the 
aptest word for one who muses rather than concludes, and whose habit 
is to leave self-questionings behind and present scenes and figures for 
our contemplation. He is didactic rather through failures in expression 
than from an intrusive purpose. In his work as a whole the moral interest 
is felt in the only way poetry legitimately conveys it : by the implicit truth 
of its creations. It is absorbed, in fact, by reality ; and for this poet the 
actual and the ideal are not disunited. The world he creates, however 
distant, is not alien or fantastic, and the sense of human issues gives meaning 
to his visions. His poetry, while mainly scenic or ideal in form, is genuinely 
a poetry of experience, and it suggests that, while ours is the “ beauty- 
making power,” we are only unfolding, as we exercise it, the real nature 
of things. 

The impression thus left by his poetry is that his outlook is singularly 
consistent with his method as an artist. There is its strength ; motive and 
conception are of a piece and hang together. And there, also, is the possi- 
bility of weakness, if it makes us feel that its imaginativeness is not a free 
indwelling spirit, but owes too much to thought. When we find ourselves 
not pleasurably but restlessly conscious of the attempt to shape it, we 
must conclude that it has flagged ; and lapses or drynesses in Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s poetry from time to time mark this failure—a failure due in the 
last resort to a defect in the sensitive mobility, the sheer receptiveness of 
feeling, which are the natural wealth of a poet. But nothing is more easily 
misleading than a distinction between poets who are born and poets who 
are made. All poets, in a sense, must make themselves, and Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s quality is shown by the way in which he has transmuted thought 
and feeling into imaginative forms. His poetry begins where poetry should 
begin, but often does not ; and the constancy of his tone is more remark- 
able in the end than its breaks or falls. It creates a world which is none 
the less individual for being generally impersonal in form. His visions 
owe their purity and freshness, just as his experience owes its value, to 
being disinterestedly seen. His failures are half redeemed by the bracing 
intelligence behind his work, but it must be judged by the results of 
beauty which he actually achieves. It gives charm often in an unexpected 
alliance with strength ; much verse of true feeling and accomplished 
loveliness, and much that, in a more adventurous sense, has enhanced 
the interest of beauty. Some of this work certainly reaches that intense 
level which ensures survival for poetry. The slowness with which it has 
found hearers is no real indication of its future, since its qualities, reticent 
at first, are just those to which one goes back confidently for refreshment. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By JOHN FREEMAN 


N December 3rd, 1894, Stevenson died at Samoa. Natives filed 
round the bed of “ The Master ” and kept a night-watch beside 
it, and the day after dug a grave and buried the body on the 
crest of a hill. A myth was born when Stevenson died, and 

spread with the news of his death through England and America. The 
loss of a friend is a sore burden, falling perhaps more lightly upon those 
near to him in space than upon those far off ; for they are indeed the 
more unhappy whose affections and regrets wander over a vast world 
and return accusingly home again. Distance and silence are hostile to 
friendship, and men are but human ; and because the old companionship 
had perforce declined into casual letters and remembrances, the warmest 
of Stevenson’s friends charged themselves, maybe, with neglect. And 
thus, by the subtlest reaction of loyalty, a prompt effusion of homage 
began. Potent indeed must the personality have been that attracted Henry 
James and George Meredith, Sir Sidney Colvin and Mr. Edmund Gosse : 
never man had finer friends than Stevenson, and friend joined with friend 
in spontaneous praise, easing their regret in tributes that far exceeded 
those by which his own candid spirit had been at once delighted and 
embarrassed. ‘The grace, the charm that his presence had shed over any 
company received immediate publicity, but not less eager was the recog- 
nition of his genius and its achievement during a brief twenty years. 
And so the myth took wing, and the Master in Samoa became equally 
the Master in England ; and now, when there are few living that loved 
him and remember him in the flesh, and the swift-heeled younger genera- 
tion presses hard, the myth still wonderfully endures. Those who knew 
him not but were among his contemporaries are still touched by that 
grace and charm, by his ardour and brightness and courage ; and even 
if they no longer regard his genius as supreme among modern spirits, 
they yet preserve fresh and clear the image of an enchanting personality. 
But how far does the myth endure for others ? I call it a myth without 
suggesting that it was baseless, for these wide and generous apprehensions 
are never baseless; but I cannot banish the phantom of Stevenson himself, 
hovering now over Samoa and now over London and now over Edinburgh, 
~ and pondering with witty eyes the caprices of fame. Nor can I banish 
another phantom that rises obscure and gigantic over Stevenson’s shoulder 
and wears the graver look of Edgar Allan Poe. Stevenson is amused, but 
Poe looks perplexed and then incredulous, and so draws or dims away, 
leaving me doubtful if it was indeed his apparition or a delusion. Had 
either phantom spoken I should have known, but they were silent, 
Stevenson seeming unconscious of his neighbour and Poe reserved. 
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I 


A schoolboy then in his teens, who had strangely missed reading 
Treasure Island, may I hope be pardoned for his indifference to the warm 
stir that came up from the south when Stevenson died ; but who could 
remain for long untroubled by the influence of so vital a myth ? And yet 
that other phantom, that intruder, cannot be put by. I will not confront 
Stevenson’s brilliant personality with the enigmatic and desperate character 
of Poe, but who shall escape reminders on reading some of the best and 
some of the worst of Stevenson’s stories ? Olalla and The Body Snatcher, 
Markheim and The Master of Ballantrae have divers merits, but are they 
not all in debt to the American ? It is no discredit to borrow of Poe, but 
to weaken or blur what is borrowed, to make something worse and not 
. something better of it—this, surely, would provoke Poe’s zsthetic disdain. 
Olalla is the story of a high Spanish family depraved by inbreeding ; 
centuries that knew nothing of eugenics have dwindled in this family to 
a mother and son whose nature is brutal, and a lovely hapless daughter 
who refuses to love and transmit the taint. It is a tragic story, beautifully 
conceived, carefully planned ; but an essayist delighting in words has 
expressed Olalla’s refusal, and the pleading against it, in this style : 

Others, ages dead, have wooed other men with my eyes ; other men have heard 
the pleading of the same voice that now sounds in your ears. The hands of the 

dead are in my bosom; they move me, they pluck me, they guide me; I am a 

puppet at their command ; and I but reinform features and attributes that have 

long been laid aside from evil in the quiet of the grave. . . . Shall I bind another 
spirit, reluctant as my own, into this bewitched and tempest-broken tenement 
that I now suffer in? 

The Body Snatcher is a story showing, again, how completely Stevenson 
shared Poe’s delight in the macabre, using familiar traditions for the 
creation of physical horror ; but it is still an essayist, a young man in 
love with the English dictionary, who writes the story, making it ineffective 
by his ingenuous evasion of common words such as body and corpse, 
and teasing the ear with the repetition of ensigns of mortality, unholy 
burden, unnatural burden, ghastly comrade, sad merchandise, and so on. 
. . . Yes, it is incredible ! and incredible, too, how poorly the conception 
has been used, for the story opens with one theme and ends upon another ; 
starts with sinister drama and ends with solemn farce. It was not from Poe 
that Stevenson learned how easy it was to spoil a story. And if you turn 
to The Master of Ballantrae you may see that he has but added a fault 
to an ambitious novel, in that scene of the burial of the Master and the 
attempted resuscitation ; a scene that suggests Poe as Poe never was—at 
his worst, although it is right to remember that for the episode itself 
there was an independent origin. Or passing on to Markheim and stories 
in the New Arabian Nights, even to part of the machinery of Treasure 
Island, you will observe how patiently, how fondly, how humbly Stevenson 
subjected himself to the innovating genius of Poe. An admirable master. 
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certainly, to follow, and therefore the last in the world to follow sub- 
serviently ; for nothing that Poe achieved is bettered by Stevenson, and 
all these reminders fall rather chillingly upon the reader, even while it is 
noted that he wrote far finer stories than these, things so good as The 
Merry Men and The Pavilion on the Links. 

_As if impatient of the success proper to his calling, Stevenson has 
diminished the value of many of his novels, not merely by reminders of 
Poe, but by the moral note which sounds in them, insistent as a drum. 
The pulpiteer in the writer, honest and unpretentious truly, was all too 
garrulous and constantly dulled the artist ; and thus even in the short 
stories Stevenson sometimes made his moral explicit and assertive, instead 
of silently alert and vivifying. Olalla, to revert to that beautiful hybrid, 
is a chief instance, certainly a better instance than Markheim, which is a 
mere tract, or Will o’ the Mill, which, on the other hand, is a beautiful 
subdued allegory expressed in a living figure. In Olalla the moral emphasis 
is gained by repeating the farewell of the unhappy girl who has forsworn 
the joy of her being ; and the lightest reader will notice that the repetition 
spoils the incident, adding the moral only by destroying the truth and 
beauty. The same volume contains a welcome fantasy, The Treasure of 
Franchard, and once more the moral is crudely stitched on to the comedy— 
a red-flannel patch on a pleasant Féte Galante frippery. 


II 


The moralist and the artist in Stevenson maintained a petty war in his 
members, the moralist never in danger, the artist often wounded but 
happily never expelled. It was a simple warfare, a clash of hammer and 
tongs, for both moralist and artist were simple persons and so gained 
immensely in the general affection. Subtlety may be a sure bond between 
the artist and a few readers, but simplicity is the spell that draws the man 
to him. Simplicity shines in the large round moon of Stevenson’s moral, 
simplicity speaks in the obiter dicta of his letters and, clearest of all, in 
the essays. Thus he debates—no, dismisses—the question of the right of 
the artist to use a gloomy theme, his right, in effect, to create Jude the 
Obscure and Crime and Punishment. “ My horror of the horrible!” he 
cries in one place, distinguishing himself thereby from the radiant and 
insatiable Shelley ; and elsewhere, “ One dank, dispirited word is harmful, 
a crime of lése-humanité, a piece of acquired evil ; every gay, every bright 
word or picture, like every pleasant air of music, is a piece of pleasure 
- set afloat.’’ His own view of life, he averred and showed, was the romantic- 

ally-comic ; “‘ beauty touched with sex and laughter ; beauty with God’s 
earth for the background,” was his search ; for tragedy, it seems, did not 
“‘ come off,” unless it was tragedy-in-a-good-humour. It is a courageous 
avowal, unshared by his fellow-artists, and seeming to us a little narrow 
and old-fashioned (so brutal is change !)—as odd, in fact, as the esthetics 
of the ’nineties ; and his loyalty to this avowal was unbroken, except 
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perhaps in The Master of Ballantrae. He avoided certain things only 
partly because he was afraid of them ; life was such a solemn, agonistic 
experience that the highest office of literature was the stimulation of 
man’s moral nature and the drugging of his speculation. Not to concur 
in this simple and urgent view seems a meanness ; and indeed, who that 
has not thought deeply and sorely would dare to place the spiritual, the 
imaginative above the conventionally moral, if precedence may be con- 
sidered at all by mortal men? But the dilemma has been faced by other 
writers of our time, and I hope we are not the poorer if it has been answered 
in another way than Stevenson’s. 

His preference was a wholly natural one, candidly declared, for instance, 
in The Lantern Bearers, and implicit almost everywhere ; and although 
it led him into the shallows rather than into the deep, it taught him 
sympathy and brightness. Superficial he was not, and his own experience 
had shown him much that he would fain teach others; but his doctrine 
of the useful led him to disregard whatever did not seem immediately 
useful. The pursuit of art could not content him ; “‘ had I been an engineer, 
and literature my amusement, it would have been better perhaps,” he 
wrote a little before his death ; and his immersion in Samoan affairs, his 
zest and practical conscience, prove that fondness for action was as 
instinctive as aversion from speculation. 

Only when we hold before our steadied eyes the things with which 
Stevenson has delighted us do we understand the cost of that delight— 
by what avoidances or suppressions it was maintained, how many doubts 
and questions were stunned and tossed into the fire at which our hands 
are warmed. A wholesome, hearty reactionary, indeed, does Stevenson 
seem, until you remember that it is unfair to reproach him with the changes 
of the past thirty years. Put it simply, then, that he was limited not by lack 
of experience but by a delusive doctrine of cheerfulness and the inability 
of men to endure truth. It is a limitation which is at least as conspicuous 
in the essays as in the stories ; wit, alert phrasing, gaiety of tone, good 
nature, and good humour are all subordinated to this practical and 
inadequate morality. Duty, duty—yes ! but is there no duty to the mind, 
no obedience demanded by one’s own precarious, light-seeking thought ? 
The question pricks again and again : 


A strange picture we make on our way to our chimzras, ceaselessly marching, 
grudging ourselves the time for rest ; indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. .. . 
O touing hands of mortals! O unwearied feet, travelling ye know not whither. 
Soon, soon, it seems to you, you must come forth on some conspicuous hilltop, 
and but a little way farther, against the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. 
Little do ye know your own blessedness ; for to travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is to labour. 


But if you transfer the application to the mind you have Stevenson no 
longer with you ; a term has been set to the journey. Some of the essays 
published in English and American magazines were written, as Sir Sidney 
Colvin says, in gloom and sickness. Less inspiriting than your wont, is 
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Sir Sidney’s comment in a letter to the author ; but I find them all but 
boisterous, wonderfully free from gloom and malady. Who is not the 
_ better, base as he may be, for hearing that he is “ condemned to some 
nobility,” with that implacable hunter, the desire of good, at his heels ? 
Who will not join with this moralist in denouncing the “ canting moralists ” 
that objected to seeing themselves, in Stevenson’s vivid phrase, as ennobled 
lemurs, hair-crowned bubbles of dust ? He writes a Christmas sermon for 
his thousands of American readers, a wise and happy sermon ; gentleness 
and cheerfulness, the two perfect duties, are the matter of his praise ; 
and the very note of the sermon as we know it in England, as I hope it 
is known in America, is heard in these winning adjurations and easy 
simplicities. 

Nevertheless, it is when he forgets his morality and writes pure fond 
reminiscence that he gives his best—say, Fontainebleau, with pleasant 
things enough but wise things also; as, “ To pity Millet is a piece of 
arrogance ; if life be hard for such resolute and pious spirits, it is harder 
still for us, had we the wit to understand it.”’ As delightful in intimacy 
is the chapter called Random Memories, and with it come to mind those 
other random essays and the travel books which are but prolonged essays. 
Possessing a quick sense of his own individuality, he was able to enjoy 
himself as much, at least, as he enjoyed his friend ; hence the brightness 
of his egotism, securing or pleading for a welcome wherever young men 
are gathered together. His essays of travel and reminiscence show nothing 
so clearly as the travels of his own mind ; the sight was clear, the waters 
lucid, the voice the freshest, the most innocently candid. It is but the 
sedater reader that prefers The Amateur Emigrant to the more garrulous 
books. His purely literary essays please us now by a certain precoc.ty of 
judgment, a sureness and a breadth that already marked him as a man 
of letters, even if he is hardly forgivable when he speaks of an earlier 
and more perfect man of letters, the author of The Lives of the Poets as 
‘‘ that stilted and accomplished stylist.”” He sees his subject so vividly as 
a picture—‘ Whitman like a large shaggy dog, just unchained, scouring 
the beaches of the world and baying at the moon’’—that he is apt to 
love the picture for its brightness at least as much as for its truth, and 
makes his essays indeed familiar studies in a temperament. They are so 
good that you wish he had written others when time and experience had 
touched him more deeply. 


Ill 


Both in essay and short story Stevenson showed his limitations 
frankly enough, and perhaps saw them too indulgently; but in looking 
at some of the longer stories his reader is promptly aware of large excel- 
lencies and but intermitted faults. Kidnapped, one of the best stories in 
the language ; Treasure Island, a little lower than the best, for the reason 
already indicated ; Catriona, an admirable yet inadequate sequel ; Weir of 
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Hermiston, a bright hope—no more ; The Wrecker, a confused attempt 
at incident, and The Ebb Tide, a successful attempt—of all these it would 
be pleasant and superfluous to speak in tribute to their vivacities and 
virtues, just as it would be unpleasant and superfluous to speak in detail 
of certain others. They have all one root—Stevenson’s fondness for 
dramatising his adventurous personality. He is John Silver and Pew, 
Alan Breck, Nares, Pinkerton, Attwater, Ballantrae, Durrisdeer, and even 
Catriona herself. An ideal of gallantry, figment of recurring and precious 
dream, held his mind ; and since the opportunity of gallant action might 
not come (and the evil of his ill characters is often but a perverted gallantry), 
his eager spirit wrapped itself around the persons of these stories and 
made them bright and warm. In them he satisfied all his famishing 
aspirations. Something of that warm glow may have been caught from 
Scott, but Stevenson’s own blood animated his creatures and gave them 
almost all their attractive grace or force. And for this reason the longer 
novels are of a piece with the rest of his work, for gallantry, ardour, and 
simplicity breathe through essay, short story, poems and letters alike. 
His case is that of the inventive writer of all times : impossible piracies, 
long-desired journeys, adventures oft-dreamed and foregone—all these 
may be dramatically experienced and repeated for the pleasure of the dull 
and the dreamless. More than most romancers he rejoiced in the province 
of his invention. His genius was never so active as in giving unity of 
structure and tone to Kidnapped, and the complete success of that novel 
within its own well-defined range is due in part to this identification of 
himself with the whole story ; and thus it was he proved, as the shorter 
tales tempt one to doubt, that he could tell a story perfectly. The simplicity 
of his nature served him well in the portraiture of many characters, his 
attempts at the strange and unusual resulting, on the other hand, in a 
merely capricious Prince Otto and Seraphina, an unrealisable Catriona. 
Excellent, then, in certain characters, Stevenson is yet better in incident, 
and infinitely resourceful in the artifices of delay, suspense, stimulation, 
deception, and surprise. He follows, in fact, and lifts to frequent perfection 
the novelist’s common practice of displaying simple character through 
swift-succeeding incident, pricking our sense of the unusual, the wonderful, 
the splendid, without straining our recognition of never obscure person- 
ality. Great is the gain in contrast ! The contrast is wanting in The Wrecker, 
an extreme intricacy of incident defeating the simple characterisation and 
suggesting that Stevenson could not do what infinitely smaller writers so 
easily do. The failure here is the failure to keep in the key, a natural 
difficulty for collaborators. A poor sort of yarn, certainly well nourished 
with facts, was his own phrase for it; yet scarcely well nourished, surely, 
since the facts are so plainly undigested. Any story, says Stevenson of 
another novel, “ any story can be made #rue in its own key; any story can 
be made false by the choice of a wrong key of detail or style : Otto is made 
to reel like a drunken—I was going to say man, but let us substitute 
cipher, by the variations of key.”” An admirable comment, to which it is 
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hard to add more than a word in saying that Prince Otto is Stevenson’s 
chief, if not sole, essay in sentimentalism, and that neither character nor 
incident yields satisfaction in its pages. 

I have referred in but a single phrase to the unfinished Weir of Hermiston, 
upon which so many wistful eyes have been cast. A lost masterpiece, cry 
some ; a bright hope, breathe others ; and all agree in lamentation. It is 
a clear and positive conception, with plain characters as ever and sinister 
incident and sombre shades spreading over the magnificent landscape. 
Does it not illustrate Stevenson’s fondness for pairing his stories, or his 
inability to let a story stand alone, whether success or failure ? The Master 
of Ballantrae surely is to be matched by Weir of Hermiston, as Kidnapped 
certainly begot a weaker Catriona and the first New Arabian Nights a vain 
successor. Stevenson was trying once again the note of The Master of 
Ballantrae, and, although there is not another shabby Lucifer, there is 
more than a hint of poor Mr. Henry—sullenly true, stupidly still. . . . I 
grieve for the conclusion that might have been, even while doubting 
what it would have been. The great natural amphitheatre is set, tragic airs 
steal up, with shadowy powers and preparations, and the end might have 
revealed a better Ballantrae; but death, harshly or kindly, stayed the 
conclusion. 


IV 


A reader will not reflect very long upon these novels of Stevenson’s 
without noting another evidence of our author’s simplicity, namely, his 
shy and uncertain attitude towards sex. The total exclusion of women 
from his finest novels has strangely contributed to their success. I cannot 
think what he would have made of a sequel to Treasure Island, but the 
sequel to Kidnapped shows the havoc that women played with his art ; 
for Catriona is no more than a partial success, the natural interest of the 
story being obscured by a kind of equivocation upon the ancient theme. 
Was it that the grace and gentleness in Stevenson, the exuberant, the 
scrupulous tenderness—the most prominent features of the letters— 
were features of a feminine development, cherished by his friends, admired 
by his readers, but not supremely valuable in his art ? And was his very 
genuine interest in violent and vivid action, such as abounds in many 
of the stories, at all incongruous with this development ? If women can 
best be presented by men and men by women in any imaginative art 
(greater boldness than mine is needed to press the argument), it is possible 
_to explain Stevenson’s difficulty with women. Always candid, he has 
- given the clue in a letter, and writes rather self-consciously, “ If I had to 
begin again . . . I believe I should try to honour Sex more religiously. 
The worst of our education is that Christianity does not recognise and 
hallow Sex.” The sentiment may be admirable and recommend him to 
earnest and sensible people ; but it is perhaps less characteristic of the 
born artist than of the born moralist. It is found in a letter to his cousin, 
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and I wonder what vast smile would have wrinkled the face of Henry 
James, or Meredith, if by Fate’s grotesquerie it had fallen into his hands 


instead ? 


Vv 


Admirable is the doctrine which Stevenson asserts in a Letter to a 
Young Gentleman who Proposes to Embrace the Career of Art—an essay which 
is a counterpart of sermons upon that other religion to which we referred 
a moment ago. In speaking of his own honoured vocation he says, “ Ifa 
man love the labour of any trade, apart from any question of success or 
fame, the gods have called him. . . . He may have a taste for all the arts, 
and I think he often has ; but the mark of his calling is this laborious 
partiality for one.” The test is far from perfect, but nothing could 
more exactly indicate Stevenson’s calling. ‘‘ Inextinguishable zest in its 
technical successes,” is our author’s dysphonious phrase when he proclaims 
an essential virtue in a writer ; and he displays this zest not simply in his 
work at large nor simply in his talk about it, but especially in one of the 
Essays in the Art of Writing. Readers and writers alike will easily recall the 
amused shock of hearing Stevenson declare that “the sister arts enjoy 
the use of a plastic and ductile material, like the modeller’s clay ; literature 
alone is condemned to work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid words.” 
Turning to other images he finds that the literary artists are weavers of 
webs and jugglers with oranges, and his repeated recourse to such figures 
suggests one of the reasons why his prose so soon fails to satisfy. It suggests, 
in fact, a mechanical regard of the material and motion of prose, which 
could not but produce an artificial style of writing ; and to this I must 
return in a moment, only observing now that the essay on Some Technical 
Elements of Style in Literature, at any rate, shows a real concern with 
technical elements, and the keenest desire of the author to distil the last 
drop of virtue from his own secret capacities. Style engrossed his mind 
and formed a problem which he approached in continually new ways. 
“Some artists, having formed a style, adhere to it through life; but 
those of a higher order ”—it is Stevenson himself that speaks—‘ cannot 
rest content. . . . Every fresh work on which they embark is a signal for 
a fresh engagement of the whole forces of their mind.” It is not true of 
his own work : the whole forces of his mind were assuredly not engaged 
upon some of the books at which we have glanced ; but his argument is 
not spoilt by an exception. He is lucid and frank in his reference to the 
realistic method, and especially in his warning against the least appearance 
of irrelevant dexterity. In much that he says on questions of this sort 
you will note with admiration the resonant maturity of the voice of this 
confident young man of thirty-three. 

How passionate was the technical preoccupation may be seen by looking 
at random among the letters. His zest burns brightly there, the happiest 
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expression of the egotism that endeared him to so many correspondents. 
He talks much of money (no writer more), of his steady advance from 
_ nothing to four thousand a year ; he talks no less freely of his own aims 

and accomplishment ; but nothing in these hundreds of letters is so much 
a part of his mind as the casual utterances—brimming over from constant 
meditation—upon the structure of stories, the use of language, the technical 
embarrassments and uncertainties which he confronted with so lively a 
spirit. The amount of his work was enormous, if you consider the shortness 
of his life, and were other evidence inadequate his letters would yield 
profuse witness that his best was achieved only with great pain and travail, 
even though much of the rest was scarcely “ achieved ” at all but fell 
fortuitously together. He is a lesson (he would rejoice to be a lesson !) to 
those that write, teaching them by his own diligence and ardour that it is 
only the finest elements in a writer that may survive in his book—may 
indeed survive his book itself as a memory, a tradition, a lingering 
fragrance. What he could not teach, nor learn, was the patience of the 
fields, the order of the seasons ; hence the strange fact that he could work 
almost concurrently at The Master of Ballantrae and The Wrong Box, at 
Weir of Hermiston and St. Ives, too hasty, or too restless, to distinguish 
between the memorable and the trivial. But this need not be pursued, 
with the letters before us crammed with autobiography. “ I care for nothing 
but the moral and the dramatic, not a jot for the picturesque or the 
beautiful, other than about people.”’ He was but thirty when he wrote this, 
and smarting under the unmerited rebuff to which The Amateur Emigrant 
had exposed him. To Henley, warning him that the critical spirit killed, 
he declared, “‘ I am not but in my art ; it is me ; I am the body of it merely.” 
To another, “* You have not to represent the world. You have to represent 
only what you can represent with pleasure and effect. . . . Try to use 

our faults.” A kind of ardour of the blood is, he thinks, the mother of 
immortal things in the art of letters ; but he does not add that it mothers 
also the puniest of perishing things. “ I am at bottom a psychologist, and 
ashamed of it,” he sighs astonishingly, in speaking of one of his ballads. 
More piercingly he writes, ‘ As we go on in life, we must part from pretti- 
nesses and the graces. We but attain qualities to lose them ; life is a series 
of farewells, even in art.’’ Slowly came this wisdom to Stevenson, and to 
no man can it come at all except with time and successive failures. 

If the pleasures of his work fell early and abundant for Stevenson, the 
disillusion was late but perhaps hardly less keen, though its expression 
was naturally less frequent. ‘Two months before his death he wrote to Sir 
Sidney Colvin almost the last of those many confidences which honoured 
writer and reader equally : ‘‘ I am pretty nearly useless at literature. . . . 
I am a fictitious article and have long known it.” If piety and affection 
protest, he has yet another touch for acceptance. “ It was a very little 
dose of inspiration, and a pretty little trick of style, long lost, improved 
by the most heroic industry. . . . I cannot take myself seriously as an 
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artist ; the limitations are so obvious.” Rare is this insight, rare this candour, 
among those that wrestle with the subtlest of creative tasks. Dying at a 
far younger age, Keats wrote, “I think I shall be among the English 

oets”?; and I know not which utterance is the more tragic, Keats's 


confidence or Stevenson’s misgiving. 


VI 


Yes, it is only in part from his own work that the bright myth has 
sprung ; its true life is lived in the memory of those that knew him in the 
flesh or in the spirit. Sir Sidney Colvin’s recent book gives the purest 
evidence you could wish of the myth-begetting personality which has 
manifested for thirty years so independent a vigour ; it contains but the 
latest of innumerable tributes, and I deplore that I cannot now quote 
from any of them. For those who knew not Stevenson in the flesh, or were 
boys when he died or long after, the myth is a perplexity. Seeking its 
origin in his books, in his novels and short stories and essays, they are 
obscurely baffled. They turn to his verse, sometimes simple and ingenious, 
sometimes amusing and lively ; and they find its faint radiance dimmed by 
the far brighter and deeper glow that burns in the heart of another children’s 
poet of our own day. Sometimes a wild beauty may fleck the page with 
an alien wing : 

Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 

Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how ! 


Wild or prim, beauty is seldom heard in the verse. And, turning back to 
the prose, they find its appeal faint and accidental, wholly a thing of mood 
and occasion. A page in The Wrecker may delight because it prefigures 
Mr. Conrad, and passages in other books shed a momentary pleasure ; 
but an attentive ear is persuaded that it is a spectacular prose, written 
for the eye and not for the ear, without continuous rhythm or native music. 
Stevenson’s instinct for prose was restlessly imperfect; he pursued 
irreconcilables, and there is no one style which you can declare wholly 
his own ; certainly not a good style. Perhaps the best specimen is found 
in those few pages in which he is provoked to anger against the Reverend 
Dr. Hyde. Hyde had written a private letter concerning Damien ; it was 
wantonly printed in a newspaper, and roused fury in Stevenson because 
it vilified a man whose memory he adored. No one had a more generous 
mind than Stevenson ; he kindled at an insult or injustice to another as 
swiftly as he responded to kindness ; and of all the grounds for admiring 
Stevenson none is more solid than this. His open letter to Hyde was an 
attack, a fierce taunt: “ with you, at last, I rejoice to feel the button off 
the foil and to plunge home.” Yet even in this attack his style prevailed 
over him, and there is the strangest contrast between the angry sincerity 
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of what he says and his delicately curious way of saying it. ‘‘ Style ” had 
enthralled and straitened his mind for so many years that it subdued to 
its fantasies even his most passionate moments. In Fontainebleau he 
wrote of the excited amateur who has to die in a man before the artist 
can be born. Wasted precocity ! He was the finest of amateurs, always 
experimenting, always wanting yet seeming never to know what he 
wanted, and, of many excellences, wishing for all. He laboured sometimes 
too little, but more often too much. He did not know himself and was 
always trying to discover himself. He tried by wearing an Indian smoking- 
cap of tarnished gold, black shirt, linen trousers and leathern gaiters, 
when he carried a knapsack in France ; he tried at other times by wearing 
the guise of a literary scene-painter, of a portrait-painter, of an auto- 
biographer ; he tried by writing simple verses for children, the finest 
boyish improvisations, the most gallant conceptions of historical adventure. 
All these were more than dramatic inventions, and into each he poured 
much of himself, glowingly profuse. In the finest of ways he would fain be 
all things to all men and first a moralist. 

. . . Less from his books than from the affections of his friends, from 
the memory of his eager personal grace, was the myth created. Is it a small 
thing ? Surely not. It is not a small thing that a mere three letters distin- 
guish him at once. W. S. and J. M. are not so lucid in their clue, and A. M., 
W. W., and R. B. are exposed to confusion ; even H. B. is unhappily 
ambiguous ; but who among millions will not recognise an admired and 
familiar shade when he reads R. L. S.? 
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ON SOME PERVERSITIES OF 
| CRITICISM 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


E are all critics ; and the professional critic is only one who 
writes and prints where others think or speak. So when we are 
irritated by him, as we all are, we should remember that his 
perversities are probably our own, the difference being that he 
exposes himself in public while we are fools in private. Perhaps the common 
resentment against him has some envy in it. You, too, would like to see 
your opinions in print; they seem to you just as good as his and very 
likely they are just as bad. You may, in fact, learn from him, and from his 
notorious and persistent errors, how to avoid those errors. If his opinions 
are wrong, it is worth while to inquire how he has come by them ; for you, 
too, have your opinions, and probably have come by them in the same way. 
Criticism, though it need not be printed, is a necessary activity of the human 
mind. You experience, or fail to experience, a work of art. If you experience 
it, something happens to your mind which, in some way, you express 
to yourself ; if you fail to experience it, there is a reason fe your failure 
which also you express, and probably misrepresent, to yourself. In both 
cases you criticise ; and slowly the reputations of authors and of all kinds 
of artists are made or destroyed by this incessant, half-unconscious, process 
of criticism. It may be just in the long run—we always assume that it is— 
but if you assume that it is always just in your own case, that what you 
fail to experience is not worth experiencing, then you are sure to fall into 
the worst errors of professional critics, though, since your errors are only 
spoken or thought, they may not be quoted against you. You will not be 
put to public shame, like those who reviled Keats and Shelley in print ; 
but your state is no better than theirs, and you too are doing your best to 
prevent, in yourself and in others, the experience of works of art. 
_ Our first concern with works of art is to experience them ; and that 
1s not so easy as most of us suppose. It is not so much that we are born 
insensible as that we are subject to a number of wrong suggestions which 
prevent us from experiencing them. These suggestions are everywhere, 
and especially in the works of professional critics. The danger, in fact, 
of professional criticism lies less in its actual opinions than in its suggestions, 
implied rather than expressed ; and the best criticism is valuable not so 
much for its particular judgments as for its attitude. The best critics are 
those who, having freed their minds from wrong suggestions, are therefore 
able to experience works of art, and who, by their manner of writing 
about works of art, help their readers to experience them. 
But, if we are to attain to this freedom and fullness of experience, we must 
be on our guard against wrong suggestions, must be aware that we are, 
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ourselves, subject to them, and must know that our judgment is worthless 
until we have learned to experience works of art freely and completely. 
hat: unfortunately, is what many critics, professional or amateur, never 
learn. Their whole commerce with works of art consists of criticism 
without experience, criticism which prevents experience ; for they are 
always subject to the wrong suggestion, the commonest of all, that their 
business with a work of art is to judge it. They are misled, both by the 
derivation of the word critic, and by their natural desire to judge, since 
it is pleasant to a nobody to feel that masterpieces are submitted to his 
judgment, although in fact they are not. For neither does an artist produce 
a work of art so that it may be judged, nor does the experience of it consist 
of judgment ; and, if you start by judging it, you will certainly fail to 
experience it. 

You must, of course, exercise some judgment upon a book when you 
begin to read it, because, unfortunately, many books are not worth reading. 
But in that kind of judgment you are, as it were, a publisher’s reader to 
yourself. You have to decide whether the book is worth reading, but 
that is a business operation, made necessary by human folly ; it has nothing 
to do with the experience of works of art or with the criticism of them, 
but is merely a getting rid of rubbish. And so there are reviewers who 
perform the useful, if humble, function of readers or tasters to the public. 
Their business is, or should be, to say that one book is worth reading and 
another not. So far they are judges and may be trained by experience to 
judge swiftly and sometimes surely. 

_ But, having decided that a book is worth reading, you must cease to 
judge it while you read it ; you must let it happen to you, or your opinion 
of it will not be worth having nor will you make any progress in the 
experience of literature or of any kind of art. Why, for instance, is it that 
“art experts ”’ so often make mistakes about the genuineness or authorship 
of works of art ? Why did Herr Bode think that a bust by Lucas was by 
Lionardo ? It is not that the experts are mere charlatans, but that they 
have fallen, or been forced, into the habit of asking themselves, as soon 
as they see a work of art, whether it is genuine, or who is the author of it. 
That is to say, their habit is to pass some kind of judgment upon it ; and 
the habit itself cuts them off from the very experience which alone would 
enable them to form their judgment. For, if some one shows me a work 
of art and asks me whether it is a forgery, I shall look at it with the object 
of answering that question ; and, if I am constantly asked such questions, 
I shall get the habit of concentrating my attention upon certain details 
which, I think, will help me to answer them. But a clever forger may also 
concentrate his attention on just the same details and so may be able to 
deceive me, although, being a forger, he will not have produced a work 
of art. Forgeries, however plausible in detail, have the dulness of imita- 
tions ; but often the expert is not warned of the forgery by its dulness, 
because he never tries to experience it as a whole. The very fact that from 
the first he asks himself whether it is a forgery prevents him from seeing 
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that it is one; and if his whole commerce with art is an attempt to dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the forged, he remains without the kind of 
experience that is needed to distinguish real from false works of art. 

The literary critic is not often concerned with such questions, but often 
he does concern himself merely with judgment and so never learns how 
to read a book. For, if you judge as you read, your mind will be on the 
judgment, not on the book. You read the words and may understand the 
sentences one by one ; but there is a sense of the whole that you will not 
grasp, for to do that needs an energy which you have given to your own 
affair, not to the author’s. And though you may enjoy your own process 
of judgment and the sense of importance that it gives you, you will, by 
that very enjoyment, be cut off from experience of the work of art ; you 
will be enjoying yourself and not it. But all right judgment, all good 
criticism, is based on the enjoyment of works of art themselves and not 
of any intermediate and obstructive process. Without such enjoyment 
we lack the knowledge necessary to criticism ; we are like judges who have 
never heard the evidence. 

So the first suggestion to be got rid of is the suggestion of judgment ; 
and one might say to critics, as to the human race—“ Judge not that ye 
be not judged ” ; or, as someone has put it, ‘‘ We do not judge works of 
art ; they judge us.” Learn to experience, to enjoy without judgment ; — 
and then your judgments, if they rise naturally out of your experience 
and your enjoyment, may be worth something. 

But there are many other minor perversities and wrong suggestions 
which prevent the experience of works of art. They are all, I think, 
connected with the suggestion of judgment, but they deserve particular 
attention. 

There is, first, the Suggestion of anxiety. Those who suffer from it are 
afraid of liking anything they ought not to like ; and their first object, in 
reading a book, is to discover whether or not they ought to like it. So if, 
while they read, they begin to enjoy it, their enjoyment is at once checked 
by anxiety. They fear alluring writers as St. Anthony feared the female 
demons who tempted him ; they must preserve their critical virtue at all 
costs, and, as St. Anthony knew little of women, so they know little of 
literature. The saint, since it was his business to be a saint, may have been 
right ; but, when we are concerned with literature and art rather than 
with saving our souls, it is more important to enjoy than to enjoy the right 
things ; for, if you do not enjoy at all, you will never enjoy the right things. 

Those who are subject to the suggestion of anxiety start judging because 
they think they themselves will be judged by their tastes ; they are nervous 
and, like all nervousness, theirs takes a negative form, so that they fear 
to enjoy the bad rather than hope to enjoy the good. They are easily 
intimidated and can often be induced to disclaim a liking for any artist 
or writer whatever ; in bad cases their only pleasure, with regard to works 
of art, is in rejecting them. But often there remains one artist, to each kind 
of art, in whom they put their trust ; in music, Bach, perhaps ; in painting, 
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Cezanne ; in literature, Flaubert ; and those they employ to depreciate 
all others. Their taste, they would have us believe, is always brut ; that is 
to say, it is a taste for what they know they cannot enjoy. 

It may not be true that bullies are always cowards ; but it is certain that 
cowards produce bullies, and there is a whole criticism of intimidation 
addressed to zsthetic cowards and admired by them with a slavish fear. 
As you read the critic whose unconscious aim is to intimidate, you will, 
unless you are on your guard against his suggestions, begin to experience 
a feeling of guilt. He seems to judge, not only his unfortunate authors, 
but you too for liking them. He will throw in a contemptuous remark 
about someone, such as Swinburne or Meredith, whom, alas, you have 
admired ; and then you feel, if he succeeds with you, that he has found 
you out as well as them. But you read on, in spite of your discomfort, 
as you might watch an execution. You must see what other writers he has 
found out and whether they are writers you have not found out ; and you 
do not ask yourself whether he too may not be suffering from your disease. 

In fact, he probably is ; in this case the bully is also the coward ; for it 
is what psychologists call an inferiority complex that makes critics so very 
superior. They, too, are cut off from the experience of art by their fear 
of enjoying the wrong thing, and behind their mask of complacent irony 
is the fear that someone might detect them at it. That is what sets them 
whispering scandal against great reputations ; above all things they desire 
to be thought exquisitely fastidious, with the result that they become as 
fastidious as a baby that pukes at everything because it cannot digest its 
food. 

Closely connected with the anxiety suggestion is the Puritanic suggestion, 
to which English and Americans are peculiarly subject because they have 
Puritanism in the blood. They may be desperately on their guard against 
moral Puritanism, and may even write vers libres with coarse words in 
them to show that they are not Puritans ; but, since they are not aware 
of the causes of Puritanism in themselves, it remains and rankles all the 
more for being suppressed. As the old Puritans held, consciously, that life is 
not to be enjoyed, they hold, unconsciously, that art is not to be enjoyed, 
believing, from their conviction of original sin, that, if they do enjoy 
anything, it must be bad. And this sense of guilt, whenever they do enjoy 
anything, at once checks their enjoyment so that they are filled wit 
malice if ever they see others enjoying any kind of art, and will, if they can, 
spoil their enjoyment by telling them that it is bad. Hence Little-Bethelism 
which, in art as in religion, is based on a belief that all are damned except 
a very few, and so that what most people like must be bad. For the Little- 
Bethelist success is a proof of badness ; having convinced himself that some 
kind of art, whether new or old, is good because it is not enjoyed either 
by himself or by anyone else, he finds a number of people beginning to 
enjoy it, and at once he persuades himself that he has never liked it. He 
is like the ‘‘ Leftist ” in politics who cannot share his opinions except with 
a handful of other leftists, and for whom anyone who gets a majority is 
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therefore a traitor. Just as the old Puritan took a perverse pleasure in shed- 
ding theological beliefs and found out that doctrine after doctrine was 
false, and saint after saint a whited sepulchre, so he sheds artist after artist ; 
and the source of all his perversities is the Puritanic, and Manichzan, 
suggestion that art is not to be enjoyed in this, aesthetically, wicked world. 

Another common and insidious suggestion I will call the Comparative. 
It is the suggestion which comes to some people whenever they are 
occupied with any artist, that some other artist is better. They can think 
of one artist only in terms of another, and their comments upon art consist 


entirely of comparisons. In that they are like the old lady who, watching — 
Sarah Bernhardt in the part of Cleopatra, said : ‘‘ How unlike the beautiful 
home-life of our own dear Queen! ” So they, while they listen to Schubert’s _ 


Unfinished Symphony, say to themselves, ‘‘ How unlike a fugue by Bach !” 
It is, but the fact is irrelevant ; diversity, as it is a virtue of Nature, is also 
a virtue of art. Bach is Bach ; and for that very reason we should not wish 
other musicians to be like him, just as we do not wish all men to be like 
George Washington, in spite of his virtues. To ask one artist to be like 
another is to ask him not to be an artist; and, if you get the habit of 
comparison, you become incapable of enjoying any art whatever. You look 
before and after and pine for what is not ; you concern yourself, not with 
what an artist is giving you, but with what he is not giving you ; and that 
you demand of him because he is not giving it to you. Criticism subject 
to this kind of suggestion is common, and wearisome to read. It never 
attends to the matter in hand but is always peering round the corner after 
something that is excellent so long as it is not in sight. But you know its 
excellence would vanish for the critic if once he had it before him. And that 
is because he can neither experience nor enjoy any work of art directly ; 
all he can enjoy is the sense that he is engaged in a relentless pursuit of 
something better. 

Then there is the Tendency suggestion, the victims of which judge and 
condemn an artist by what they fear will be his practical effect on other 
artists, or on his own future. A little more, they say, and this kind of thing 
will never do. In every work of art they see a future reductio ad absurdum 
of itself. The false suggestion here is that art is a kind of morals or politics 
full of practical dangers, and that the artist has a duty to do nothing which, 
if overdone, would be a bad influence. As the free lover may tempt others 
to love too freely, so a poet who takes artistic liberties may tempt others 
to be artistic libertines. But art is not propaganda ; it does not consist 
of tendencies and is not to be judged in terms of them. If you read poetry, 
you should be concerned with that poetry and not with the question what 
would happen if someone else imitated it, or if the poet himself carried 
his tendencies further. Works of art, unlike conduct or politics, are to be 
experienced in isolation, and if, by a false analogy, you allow your 


attention to be diverted from them to their possible consequences, you will 
not experience them at all. 
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There is a variety of the Tendency suggestion which I will call the 


Movement suggestion. This causes its victims to ask of every contemporary 


work of art whether it is in the movement, and to despise it if it is not. 
There is a common notion now that a movement exists which has made 
all former art obsolete, except perhaps some Mexican sculpture, a few 
(lost) paintings of the Tang Dynasty and a Persian pot or two. This 
movement is thought of as if it were a mechanical invention, like the 
safety bicycle which made the old high bicycle obsolete. Certainly it does 
seem to make art easy ; for, if you belong to it, you are an artist, while, 
if you are not, you are a Victorian. It began, in painting, with Cezanne, 
who was the first to paint apples and napkins incessantly ; but it has pro- 
gressed far beyond him even in the matter of apples and napkins, which 
those who are in the movement try to paint automatically so as to forget 
that they are apples and napkins. In poetry it seems to be freed from the 
past altogether, expressing itself in vers libres. Formal verse, we are told, 
is dead ; and it is possible now to write poetry only in vers hbres. No 
evidence is given to support this assertion, except the vers libres which are 
not convincing. 
_ Here the underlying error seems to be the notion that a kind of mechanical 
invention is possible in art, which you must adopt if you are not to be, 
yourself, obsolete. But, unfortunately, art is not like that, and you cannot 
produce it merely by adopting the devices or discoveries of Picasso ; nor 
are you out of it merely because you ignore those devices. Further, if there 
is a movement, contemporaries do not know what it is. It may well be that 
vers libres, like the spasmodic poetry of the Victorian age which also was 
an attempt to make poetry easy, will be remembered, not as a movement, 
but only as a name ; and that there are great poets now alive and writing 
formal verse whom the victims of the movement suggestion would despise 
if they had ever heard of them. Critics are always discovering movements 
in the past of which those who belonged to them were unconscious ; and 
hence the effort to start conscious movements in the present, which have no 
resemblance to the tendencies, real or imaginary, seen from a distance 
by the historians of literature and art. These conscious movements may 
heighten the vitality of those who belong to them ; but no one is an artist 
because he belongs to them. The greatest artist may be a reactionary in 
the contemporary politics of art ; Shakespeare himself seemed old-fashioned 
to the admirers of Fletcher ; and conscious movements are often only 
unconscious fashions which to posterity will mean nothing. To identify 
the movement with excellence is like identifying fashion in dress with 
beauty ; in both cases an irrelevance makes zsthetic experience impossible. 
The purpose of this article is to examine some of the suggestions which 
prevent the experience of works of art and which produce bad criticism. 
But, if I said no more, I might be taken to imply that criticism can have no 
principles and should express only the esthetic adventures of the critic. 
This I do not{mean, though I would rather have esthetic adventures 
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than principles based on no experience. My point is that principles must 
be based on experience and that experience is not so easy as we think. 
The greatest works of art, upon the experience of which principles ought 
to be based, are complex and highly organised, produced not for the lazy 
and conceited, but for those who will make an effort answering to the effort 
of the artist. Those who have experienced them fully know that such 
experience is rare and difficult, and no less wonderful when it comes. 
It consists in a sudden sense of the whole, by which all particular beauties 
are heightened and in which obscurities and defects vanish. When thus 
you experience Hamlet, it no longer seems to you full of quotations, nor 
do you ask any questions about it. It proceeds as inevitably as a great tune ; 
and, in fact, all great art, when fully experienced, is like music, meaning 
nothing outside itself, making a world of its own for us which must be 
seen or heard to be believed. Without this seeing or hearing there is of 
course no believing ; and it is therefore impossible to convince a critic 
who has never seen or heard that he is writing about what he does not 
understand, and that his principles are merely an unconscious expression 
of that egotism which cuts him off from esthetic experience. At least, it 
is vain to argue with him; he is a case for the psychologist who might 
perhaps reveal to him the causes of that resistance which the greatest 
works of art set up in him. I have tried, roughly and vaguely, to discover 
some of those causes; and, if the reader finds himself irritated by my 
attempt, I would suggest to him that his irritation may be a symptom of 
resistance to unwelcome truth. 
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Correspondence from readers on all rad of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor wll, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE current number of the Library (fourth series, volume II, number 4) 

opens with Mr. C. W. James’s paper, Some Notes upon the Manuscript 

Library at Holkham, which was read before the Bibliographical Society on 

November 21st, 1921 ; Mr. James gives a most interesting and readable 
account of the manuscripts collected by various members of the Coke family, notably 
Edward Coke (1552-1634), Lord Chief Justice of England, and Thomas Coke, 
of Norfolk (1697-1759), whose purchases of manuscripts, while he was still a 
mere boy, showed real genius. Mr. James also tells us of the cataloguing activities, 
in the early nineteenth century, of William Roscoe (familiar to frequenters of book- 
stalls by his translation of Tansillo’s The Nurse) and of Madden. In this number of 
the Library also Mr. E. Gordon Duff writes on The Early Career of Edward Raban, 
afterwards first printer at Aberdeen, Canon J. M. Wilson on Worcester Cathedral 
Library, Dr. E. Marion Cox on The Earliest Editions of the “ Rime” of Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara, and Dr. George Watson Cole on Blank Leaves or 
Alternative Titles. In the last-named paper Dr. Cole (the Librarian of the Huntingdon 
Library) comments upon the quarto edition of The Second Comedie of Pub. Terentius, 
called Eunuchus, 1629. The Huntingdon Library has a copy of this, he tells us, with 
two title pages, one with the imprint “‘ Printed by A. I. and are to be sold by Nicholas 
Bourne,” and the other reading, “ Printed by A. I. for Philip Waterhouse.” Dr. Cole 
points out that these two title pages are on the same sheet, and that what obviously 
happened was that the binder cut out, normally, the leaf that was not necessary, so 
that the book was issued with the imprint of either Bourne or Waterhouse as the 
publisher, and apparently a blank leaf missing. But in this copy the binder forgot to 
take out the unnecessary leaf, and has, therefore, shown us the system on which the 
two editions were printed. 


RECEIVED recently Part 4 of volume 18 of Book Auction Records (Henry 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell Street, W.C.1). This part contains, 
besides 1957 records of sales, the index for the volume. The severity of the book is 
pleasantly relieved by an essay by Mr. V. F. Boyson on the Milton-Lauder 
Controversy, memories of which were revived by the sale of the Wynne Baxter 
Milton Collection at Hodgson’s last summer. The controversy was a most entertaining 
one, and among the distinguished people who allowed themselves to be gulled by 
William Lauder’s faked accusations of plagiarism against Milton was no less a man 


than Samuel Johnson. 


ee society to be welcomed is the Oxford Bibliographical Society, which 
was inaugurated at a meeting held at Oxford in January. Meetings are to be 
held twice a term, and the subscription is ten shillings per annum. Membership is 
not confined to members of the University. The president is Dr. A. E. Cowley, 
Bodley’s Librarian, and among the members of the council are Mr. Falconer Madan 
and Mr. E. Gordon Duff. Full particulars of this society may be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. S. Gibson, the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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NOTES ON SALES 


6 Das library of the late Austin Dobson was sold at Sotheby’s on March 13th 
and fetched just over £1200. The highest price was £50, which was given for 
a presentation set of Kate Greenaway’s almanacs. An inscribed copy of Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 1892, fetched £16, as did a similar copy of Wessex 
Poems, 1907. Austin Dobson’s contributor’s copy of The Garland of Rachel, printed 
in the Daniel Press, 1881, sold for £26. Among the eighteenth-century books were: 
Goldsmith’s The Mystery Revealed, 1762, £30; his Haunch of Venison, 1776, £20; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 1768, £18 10s.; and Gray’s Odes, 1757, printed at 
Strawberry Hill, £16. 


S I correct the proof of these Notes, I receive from Messrs. Sotheby the 

catalogue of the Burdett-Coutts library, which they are to sell on May 1 5th, 
16th and 17th. I regret that it is impossible to do more, at the present moment, 
than to announce the forthcoming sale of this library, which is famous for, above 
all its other treasures, that magnificent copy of the first folio of Shakespeare for which 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts gave £716 2s. in 1864. I hope to be able to comment 
upon some of the other items next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ES of early English literature will find some important books in Mr. James 
Tregaskis’s catalogue number 853, issued from the Caxton Head, 66 Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1. A copy of the first edition, 4to, 1606, of The Returne from 
Pernassus : or The Scourge of Simony, a very rare play, which was performed by the 
students of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1601, is priced £310. The Two Noble - 
Kinsmen, 4to, 1634, “ written by the Memorable Worthies of their time : Mr. John 
Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare, Gent,”’ costs £280 ; and the 1635 (seventh) 
quarto of Pericles, £250. Another very rare play in this list is Thomas Middleton’s 
The Famelie of Love, 4to, 1608, the only edition, of which the price is £300. Among 
earlier books are William Caxton’s Royal Book, 4to, printed by Pynson [in 1507], 
wanting sheet BB and leaves M 3 and 4, £110 ; Higden’s Polychronicon, folio, printed 
by Caxton in 1482, only 367 leaves out of 450, £185 ; and the first collected edition 
of Chaucer’s Workes, folio, printed by Thomas Godfray in 1532, with fifteen leaves 
in facsimile, £230. Several books from the Huth and Britwell libraries are in this 
catalogue ; among the latter is a copy of H.[enry] P.[etowe]’s Elizabetha quasi Vivens, 
Eliza’s Funerall. A fewe Aprill drops, showred on the Hearse of dead Eliza. Or The 
Funerall teares of a true hearted Subject, 4to, 1603, £190 Mr. Tregaskis also offers in 
this list many books by Lord Bacon, Beaumont and Fletcher, James Shirley, William 
Rowley, Samuel Rowley, Spenser, and other writers of various degrees of fame. 
That very amusing book, All the Workes of John Taylor, the water poet, folio, 1630, 
with Charles Cotton’s signature on the title page, is priced £20. This is one of the 
best of all volumes for dipping into at odd moments. Inter alia, it contains the poem 
A Dogge of Warre, for which I have some affection : 


Hee was so true, so good, so kinde, 
He scorned to stay at home behinde, 
And leaue his Master frustrate, 

For which, could I like Ouid write, 
Or else like Virgill could endite, 

I would his praise illustrate. 
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I wish my hands could neuer stirre, 
But I do loue a thankful] Curre, 
More than a Man ingratefull : 

And this poore dogges fidelity, 

May make a thanklesse Knave discry, 
How much that vice is hatefull. 


These lines, surely, show that the water poet had not only water (and stronger liquors) 
in him, but also a little poetry. 


’ i ‘HE most recent list (number 11) issued from Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell’s 

new premises at 8 Bruton Street, W.1, opens with a section of Manuscripts 
on Vellum, among which is an early fourteenth-century Biblia Latina cum Apocryphis, 
neatly written on 518 leaves, for which £25 is asked. After these come nearly fifty 
Incunabula, which include the 1496 folio Petrarch printed at Basle by J. Amerbach, 
£9 9s. ; the Vita et Processus of ‘Vhomas a Becket, printed at Paris by J. Philip, 4to, 
1495, £14 ; and the folio Lactantius, printed at Venice in 1478 by de Paltasichis and 
Bonintus, £16 16s. After these two sections come the miscellaneous books, including 
many of those out of the way books of poems in which Messrs. Dobell specialise. A 
first edition of Lord Roscommon’s An Essay on Translated Verse, 4to, 1684, costs 
£1 10s. ; and Smollett’s Ode to Independence, gto, first edition, 1773, £7 7s. This poem 
was left in manuscript by Smollett at his death, and the 1773 edition, published by 
Foulis of Glasgow, was edited by Professor William Richardson, himself an inferior 
poet. Smollett had written as the fifth line of the third antistrophe of the Ode the line : 


Where Insolence his wrinkled snout uprears. 


The word snout, however, Richardson thought not “‘ suitable to the dignity of lyric 
poetry,” so he substituted the word “front,” as more genteel. Nearly thirty years 
later, in a note appended to his volume, The Maid of Lochlin, 8vo, 1801, he admitted 
the change, but no editor of Smollett has yet noticed this, and “‘ front ” remains in 
his collected works to this day. This has always seemed to me an odd and amusing 
little incident. Another scarce volume which I notice in this catalogue of Messrs. 
Dobell’s is Charles Wolfe’s The Burial of Sir fohn Moore, with other poems, 12mo, 
1825, £2 2s. This is the first collected edition of Wolfe’s few poems, and it has a 
memoir of his life prefixed to it. 


AN Ss nade which contains some good readable books is number 220, 
issued by Mr. James Miles, of 34 Upperhead Row, Leeds ; some of the cheaper 
works especially I find attractive. Under the heading Dramatic there are, for instance, 
Colley Cibber’s Apology, 8vo, 1740 (the first edition was a quarto issued in the same 
year), and the Memoirs of David Garrick, 2 volumes, 8vo, 1781, written by Tom Davies, 
the friend of Boswell and of Johnson ; cach of these books is priced 7s. 6d. It will 
be remembered that the Memoirs of Garrick first appeared in 1780, and that Johnson 
wrote the first sentence of it: ‘‘ All excellence has a right to be recorded. I shall, 
therefore, think it superfluous to apologise for writing the life of a man, who, by an 
uncommon assemblage of private virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a publick 
_ profession.”’ Another attractive book is the first edition, 8vo, [1720] of Defoe’s 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, for which £2 155. is asked. Among the poetry I notice a quarto 
volume, made up of various pamphlets and priced at 17s. 6d., which seems cheap 
enough considering that it contains a first edition of Crabbe’s The Village, 1783, the 
third book published by the poet, his first being Inebriety, 1775, and his second, 
The Village, 1781 ; the other verse pamphiets in the same volume include the witty 
The Dean and the Squire, a political eclogue, 1782, by ‘“‘ Malcolm MacGregor,” or, 
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in other words, William Mason, Gray’s friend and biographer. Only 8s. 6d. is asked 
for the 1770 edition, six volumes, 8vo, of Dodsley’s ollection of Poems by Several 
Hands, with Pearch’s four supplementary volumes, 1783, thrown in ; this would be 
an ideal set for anyone who is beginning to look into the poetry of the mid-eighteenth 
century to buy, since 
For poetical curios whoso would search, 
Let him look in the pages of Dodsley and Pearch ; | 
Tis wondrous how many quaint ends and queer odds lie 
Concealed in the pages of Pearch and of Dodsley. | 
| 


I quote this poem from memory, but I hope approximately correctly. I wish, inci- | 
dentally, that I knew who wrote it. To turn, for a moment, to some more modern | 
books in this catalogue, I may mention that there are over forty books illustrated by | 
Walter Crane ; and that Mr. Masefield’s Martin Hyde, first edition, 1910, does not 
seem dear at 8s. 6d. 


M&: ROBERT D. STEEDMAN, of 17 Saville Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has | 
issued his catalogue number 32. In it is a remarkable section containing over | 
fifty books illustrated by, or relating to, Thomas and John Bewick ; among these is __ 
the first book illustrated by Thomas Bewick—Charles Hutton’s Treatise on Mensuration, _ 
4to, 1770, of which the price is 15s. Several of these Bewick books come from the _ 
collection of Thomas Hugo, the author of The Bewick Collector, the standard book — 
on the work of the two engravers. A copy of that very interesting and readable book, — 
Thomas Bewick’s own Memoirs, which was not published until 1862, is offered for _ 
7s. 6d. Another section of this list is devoted to some thirty or more unbound Civil 
War Tracts, which should be interesting to those who specialise in them. There are 
also other sections consisting of Surtees Society Publications, books relating to 
Northumberland and Durham, and books relating to Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Among the miscellaneous items I notice John Darell’s Strange News from th’ Indtes ; 
or East India Passages further discovered, 4to, 1652, {12 12s. ; and a little Strawberry 
Hill Press book, Joseph Spence’s A Parallel ; in the manner of Plutarch : Between a 
most celebrated Man of Florence, and One, scarce ever heard of, in England, 8vo, 1758, 
tos. The parallel in the latter volume is between Antonio Magliabechi and Robert Hill 
(1699-1777), the learned tailor, who started life as a farmer’s boy, yet managed to 
acquire learning in French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Spence’s little book is not 
a particularly rare one, but it makes entertaining reading. Dodsley reprinted it in 
his Fugitive Pieces, by Several Authors, published in 1761. If any of my readers are 
interested in the ancient sport of wrestling, they will be pleased to find in this catalogue 
of Mr. Steedman’s copies of W. Litt’s Wrestliana, D. Walker’s Defensive Exercises, 
and of Sir Thomas Parkyns’s famous book, The Inn Play ; or, Cornish-Hugg Wrestler. 


let last list issued by Mr. Francis Edwards, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.1, 
consists of about 560 books on the history of religions, and on allied subjects. 
Most of them are works published during the last century. From the continual stream 
of specialised catalogues, on a wide variety of subjects, which Mr. Edwards publishes, 


it would be evident-——did one not know it otherwise—what ] t 
he has in his shop. at a very large stock of books 


ESSRS. WILKINSON & CO., of 17 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.1, 
have issued a small list (number 3) which contains some interesting items. 
Among these I notice Boccaccio’s Decameron, translated into French by Anthoine 
le Macon, and printed in Paris in 1545 by Estienne Roffet, {10 10s. ; and a copy of 


os 
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Wordsworth’s Poems, two volumes, 8vo, 1807, presented by Jane Reynolds, afterwards 
the wife of Thomas Hood, and having on the fly-leaf a sonnet to Wordsworth in the 
writing of John Hamilton Reynolds, Keats’s friend, and the author of The Fancy and 
other works. This book is priced £2 10s. 


: i ‘HE first item in the latest catalogue (number 76) of Messrs. Suckling & Co., 

13 Garrick Street, W.C.2, is Henry VIII’s Assertio Septem Sacramentoram adversus 
Martin Lutheriim, gto, first edition, printed by Pynson in 1521. This copy is described 
as very fine and large ; its price is £48. Other important books in this list are : The 
Workes of Sir Thomas More, folio, 1557, £44; Turner’s Liber Studiorum, in the 
fourteen parts as originally issued, each part initialled by Turner, oblong folio, 
1812-1819, £160 ; and a set of the original issue of The Tatler, folio, 1709-11, bound 
in contemporary calf, a few numbers slightly cut into, £21. There are also many 
less expensive items which, unfortunately, I have no space here to mention. | 


ze i ‘WO specialist catalogues have reached me. The first is number 33 issued by 


Harold Reeves, of 210 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, which consists of “ rare 
and interesting musical works,” and contains, among many other things, a manuscript 
of Handel’s Amadigi Gaula, composed in 1715, which is in the hand of John 
Christopher Smith, Handel’s amanuensis. ‘The price of this manuscript is {10 10s. 
The second list is number 780 of Messrs. Henry Sotheran, of 140 Strand, W.C.z, 
and 43 Piccadilly, W.1. This is an “ Annotated and Classified List of Rare and 
Biandard Works on Exact and Applied Science.”’ The merits of Messrs. Sotheran’s 


scientific catalogues are well enough known to students to need no commendation 
from me. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


HE INSEL-VERLAG of Leipzig has always taken a leading part in that 

interesting development of book-production in Germany which reached its 

peak in the great exhibition opened at Leipzig in 1914. One of the remark- 

able things about that exhibition was the evidence which it presented of the 
influence of English craftsmanship on German printing ; and it was humiliating to note 
how much more German printers had profited from the work of English schools than 
had our own printers at home. The Insel-Verlag, for instance, sent to England to learn 
what Emery Walker could show them in type-setting, Eric Gill and Graily Hewitt in 
lettering, Cobden-Sanderson and Douglas Cockerell in bookbinding. A pupil of 
Edward Johnston’s, Anna Simons, introduced his practice of writing and lettering 
into Germany ; and I remember how, at Leipzig in July, 1914, Mr. Johnston, whom 
I have never yet seen in the flesh, seemed to knock up against one at every turn, so 
conspicuously was the influence of his classes and of his book on lettering shown in 
the German and Austrian sections of the exhibition. 

It is interesting to see in two recent German books lent me by Mr. Stanley Morison 
—that diligent student and practitioner of printing—how far the movement which 
was so notable in 1914 has survived the war. The first is a Dante, published last year 
by the Insel-Verlag in its series of Libri Librorum in two foolscap octavo volumes at 
four marks the volume. To take the outside first, they are cased in boards of just the 
right suppleness for a pocket edition like this, covered with a dark green book-cloth 
of the quality known as “art vellum.” The side bears nothing but the Insel device 
of a ship in full sail, blocked in gold. Up the back runs the title in lettering of that 
fine quality which Germany learned from England. The “ top ” is coloured yellow, 
and there is a yellow silk head-band as well as a yellow silk “ register ’’ or book-mark. 
The book is printed on a bible-paper, almost opaque and warranted wood-free. It 
is so thin that over five hundred and fifty pages make a volume little more than half 
an inch thick. The printing is admirably clear and even. The type is a machine-set 
Bodoni—here, alas, the Insel-Verlag has definitely broken with Emery Walker |— 
about equal to our bourgeois or g-point on a slightly larger body. The spacing is a 
little too wide, but the good taste shown in the setting proves that individual care and 
study count in the machine-set book no less than in that set by hand. It shows, too, 
A me way the types are set matters even more than the character of the types 
themselves. 


DIE NEUE DEUTSCHE BUCHKUNST 


"| Bae other volume lent me by Mr. Morison is a substantial octavo—Die neue 
_4& Buchkunst, by Hans Loubier, published by Felix Krais at Stuttgart. It is bound 
in bevelled boards covered with white paper, lettered in red and black by Professor 
Ziemann, one of the 

leaders in the modern 

revival of printing in 

Germany. His own 

indebtedness to English 

influence is clear from 

this cover-design, and 

is acknowledged in the 

chapter “on =“ Der 

Einfluss der englischen 

Buchkunst,” which tells sum Cumuummmay 
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how much German book-making owes to English pioneers, especially, of course, to 
William Morris. The chief interest in the book will be found in the plates, 157 in 
number, which reproduce type-faces, book-pages, title-pages, illustrations and book- 
bindings from modern German books. They show the strength as well as the weaknesses 
of German craftsmanship. The number of new type-faces designed under the influence 
of the movement is astonishing. Some are good, some toler able, but most, it must be 
admitted, are bad ; and their badness varies directly as the distance of their departure 
from classical tradition. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS BY VIVIEN GRIBBLE 


HE wood-blocks printed on these pages were designed and engraved by 
Miss Vivien Gribble, some of whose work was lately shown at the Exhibition of 
padasteial Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Other examples have appeared in 
N recent numbers of the Beacon. Miss Gribble 


learned wood-engraving from Mr. Noel 
RHeaveuswar 


¢ Rooke at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts. The reader may judge how sure is 
her line. He will appreciate also how much 
classic grace she can impart with the 
simplest economy of means. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
4N 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. BERESFORD AND MR. WELLS 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In the article on the work of Mr. H. G. Wells which appeared in the March 

number of THE Lonpon Mercury, Mr. Shanks writes: ‘Mr. Beresford strangely 
says, in his essay on Mr. Wells, that the Island of Dr. Moreau seems to be no more than an 
answer to the question whether vivisection is right.”’ I hope you will permit me to contradict 
this astonishing and quite unfounded statement. The facts are that in the essay in question 
I referred to the absurdity of certain reviewers who had treated this book as being an attack 
upon vivisection, and pointed out that there were no grounds for such a ridiculous 
accusation.—Yours, etc., J. D. BeREsForD 

[Our contributor regrets his accidental slip —Ep1Tor.] 


WHEN DID BISHOP GRANTLY DIE? 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Knox, in his charming article, ‘‘ A Ramble in Barsetshire,” finds certain 
chronological difficulties. He has not mentioned an even graver problem: When did 
Bishop Grantly die ? We have in Barchester Towers the following data : 

1 Bishop Grantly died at the end of July, 185-, on the very day on which a Conservative _ 
administration expired. (B.T., Ch. 1.) 

2 This Conservative Ministry was shortlived and was preceded and followed by a Liberal 
Administration. (B.T., Ch. 2.) 

. 43 A few months after Bishop Grantly’s death the Liberal Ministry carried into effect 
the repair of Hiram’s Hospital, but 

4 The Act under which this reform was carried out had been introduced and passed by 
the Liberal Ministry about five years previously, when “ the first threatenings of a huge war 
hung heavily over the nation.” (B.T., Ch. 2.) 

There were two Conservative Ministries in the fifties : (1) The first Ministry of Lord 
Derby, February-December, 1852 ; (2) the second Ministry of Lord Derby, February, 1858, 
to June 11th, 1859. The “ huge war ” which threatened five years before Bishop Grantly’s 
death was surely the Crimean War, which broke out in 1853. Evidently, then, Bishop Grantly 
died on the last day of Lord Derby’s second administration, z.e., June 11th, 1859, and the 
author’s memory is at fault on two points, (1) the month of the Bishop’s death, which was 
June and not July ; and (2) the period between the resignation of Warden Harding and the 
bishop’s death, which was six, and not five, years : these are trivial errors. The suggestion 
that Bishop Grantly died in 1859 removes one of Mr. Knox’s difficulties, namely, the time 
Mrs. Proudie resided in Barchester ; for, as he points out, by his calculations Mrs. Proudie 
had been sixteen years in Barchester, whereas, according to the “‘ Last Chronicle,”’ she had 
been barely ten ; but if Bishop Grantly died in 1859 and the date of the ‘“‘ Last Chronicles ” 
is 1869, then Trollope’s ten years is exact. But, alas ! there is a grave difficulty, for Barchester 
Towers was apparently written in 1857 ! What is the explanation ? Can it be, as Mr. Knox 
hints, that the Barchester cycle, like the Pentateuch and Homer, is a “traditional”? book 
and that we have to disentangle the work of several redactors ?—Yours, etc., 


The Grammar School, Bury, Lancs. L. R. STRANGEWAYS 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—May I refer to page 499 of the March number, where Mr. Clennell Wilkinson 
; eee the Japanese chorus to the accompaniment of which the Mikado enters the 
stage ? 

The legend that this is a disreputable song palmed off humorously as the Japanese 
national anthem is quite untrue. 

Words and music are those of a celebrated Japanese song which achieved, about the time 
of the revolution in 1868, very much the same fame as the Marseillaise. It was the marching 
song of the revolutionary—t.e., pro-Mikado—party. 

As sung to me by a Japanese naval officer it had more the quality of a swinging, quick 
march than appears from the opera. The words are not quite correct, but approximately so.— 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford and Cambridge Musical Club, March gth. W. Houcn 


A NEGLECTED HEROINE OF SHAKESPEARE 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Ne RAN should like to welcome Virgilia as a neglected heroine. I am sure she must 
have been quite nice, much pleasanter than her mother-in-law ; but I very much doubt 
if Shakespeare meant her for one. She was, of course, a devoted wife and, naturally, modest, 
but she lives chiefly to throw up the Roman virtues of Coriolanus and his undaunted mother. 

The “ passionate devotion ”’ of Coriolanus is surely no more than we should expect from 
any Shakespearean hero of proper feeling : the passages quoted are sudden outbreaks of 
poetic feeling rather than “ sudden softenings,” and throw little light on Virgilia herself. 

Later on, Mr. Middleton Murry quotes Virgilia’s modest disclaimer : ‘‘ A crack, madam,” 
as showing that she recognises for childish brutality what Valeria took for nobility. We 
should call tearing a butterfly to pieces childish brutality ; but would Shakespeare or any 
of his contemporaries ? And is not Mr. Middleton Murry twisting the natural meaning of 
her words ? A crack means a pert fellow, “‘ an imp,” and there is no suggestion of brutality 
in that. Virgilia is too modest to boast of her son’s exploits, but probably secretly admires 
them quite as much as the others. 

Mr. Murry objects to the usual attribution of “‘ And live you yet ?” (Act IIT, Scene I, line 
198) to Coriolanus ; he thinks it is unnatural for Coriolanus to be surprised at finding 
Menenius alive. It is surely a thoroughly Shakespearean form of half-humorous greeting, 
as we might say, “ Still going strong ? ’” Compare Benedict’s “ What, my dear Lady Disdain, 
are you yet living ?”” To give the words to Virgilia in the sense he does is to stretch their 
meaning almost beyond the use of language ; and it is not at all like Coriolanus, if they were 
addressed to him, to feel any remorse. He means no harm by his “ Would’st thou have 
laughed had I come coffin’d home?” etc. It was just his way of cheering her up, and Ido not 
think any Elizabethan would have expected her to take it badly, or want an apology. 

Mr. Murry deprives Virgilia of a few words between lines 11-28, Act IV, Scene II, 
as incompatible with her “ exquisite timidity,” and gives them to Volumnia instead. I 
do not think they are more than the natural expressions of a perfect lady of Shakespeare’s 
time in that position. There is nothing indelicate, even now, in telling the tribunes to stop, 
or in saying that Coriolanus would “ make an end of thy posterity ” ; while Volumnia’s 
impatient ‘“ Bastards and all ” brings out the contrast. To Volumnia they are mere “ faint 
puling ” compared with her own more vigorous expressions. 

Volumnia is high spirited and proud, but it is neither fair to her nor to Shakespeare to 
call her “‘ angry,” ‘‘ contemptuous,” “‘ spiteful,” or “ malevolent” towards Virgilia. Itseems 
to me knocking down one heroine to make another.—Yours, etc., R. H. Cunnincron 

Pebble Hill House, Limpsfield, Surrey, February 27th. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, March, 1922 


TALIAN literature to-day has to suffer an interregnum. The generation of 

authors which arose to fame in the first fifteen years of this century has finished 

its task. That task was chiefly critical. The most characteristic types of that 

generation—men such as Giovanni Papini and Ardengo Soffici—were_not so 
much truly and essentially artists as critical creators ; to wit, artists who begin their 
individual literary career with extreme opposition to all that is traditional ; and 
having completed its demolition, return to the tradition. 

The literary revolution which these writers achieved was fought with two weapons. 
One was essentially negative, against the individual celebrities whom the public had 
canonised—a violent form of criticism called stroncatura or destructivism (from 
stroncare, a word which suggests the act of breaking the back by heavily striking it). 
The other weapon was opposed to tradition in general. It sought to be, not only 
negative but positive as well ; to substitute a new zsthetic for that which had been 
destroyed. This weapon was Futurism. 

The return movement to the tradition culminated last year with works like Papini’s 
Storia di Cristo and Soffici’s Lemmonio Boreo. With the first, Papini, who formerly 
found his true expression in the atheists and blasphemers he created, has returned to 
the Catholic Church. With the second, the continuation of a novel first published in 
1912, Soffici, who used utterly to despise the bourgeois outlook, turns to a conception 
of life unimaginably parsimonious and bourgeois ; and both these authors have 
thus, by returning to the tradition, lost much of their former charm and importance : 
their originality was biting, their conformity to traditional ideas is insipid ; they _ 
were pioneers among the revolutionaries ; they are but camp-followers in the army 
of the tradition. Because their attitude was exceptional, and they shone by contrast, 
now that they have decided to turn to the normal asthetic which they formerly 
rejected, they present to their readers the comparison of themselves with those authors 
who represented the traditional esthetic from the first, and in this competition the 
renegades are far from victorious. 

Papini has ever many readers. Judged by sale even, his Christ’s History was last year’s 
greatest success, but not among his old following. He had this huge success because 
the Catholic Church scattered copies by thousands in its schools and religious 
institutions. 

Soffici, on the other hand, and in appearance at least, has lost ground. However 
much some have tried to give his Lemmonio Boreo a flavour of actuality, dubbing it 

The novel of Fascism,” on account of the idea which informs it, of redressing wrong 
and injustice by violence, yet the reader of Soffici’s work cannot help comparing it 
with the work of a noted Tuscan story-writer who flourished about 1890-1900, 
Renato Fucini, whose book of anecdotes, Acqua passata, has just been published 
posthumously. The Soffici of to-day has put off the showy eccentricity which he 
got from France, and appears nothing but a Fucini with less grace and humour. 

While Futurism gives its last flashes at the bottom of the single Province of Sicily, 
where it has arrived after prudent delay ; while the Futurists of yesterday, who have 
gone over to the tradition, are no longer able to produce anything that stirs the public ; 
and while such new esthetic formul as neo-classicism bear fruit enough for academic 
discussions, but of original works of art nothing it is natural that public and critic 


set to and read again the works of the writers of some years back and see the injustice 
of the unfavourable judgments hitherto passed upon them. 
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___We are waiting for something. We feel that the literature of to-morrow will be 
different. We strain our eyes seeking new stars on the horizon ; but meanwhile we turn 
to the past. We are again reading Ada Negri, Grazia Deledda and Giovanni Verga, 
whose complete works Bemporad is publishing ; while writers formed in the school 
of d’Annunzio return to the light, and are greeted with sympathy. Thus among books 
published last year I saw favourable reviews of a novel by Milly Dandolo called 
Il Figlio del Mio Dolore, and a volume of verses called Evalga, by Matteo Darzi, books 
so deeply influenced by d’Annunzio that they would have been pilloried when 
Futurism raged only a few years ago. This our state of mind explains why d’Annunzio’s 
recently published Notturno has caused such enthusiasm. 

To understand this book, which many think marks a turning-point in d’Annunzio’s 
art, one must know its history. On January 16th, 1916, d’Annunzio’s hydroplane collided 
near Grado with a sandbank. He was struck violently and suffered a partial displace- 
ment of the retina of his right eyeball, with hemorrhage. During the long weeks of 
healing, confined to his bed, threatened with blindness and suffering insomnia without 
respite, he had within his damaged eye 


A smithy of dreams which the will could neither guide nor break off. 


Peril of madness was ever hanging over his bandaged head. Perhaps the will to 
externalise its interior tumult was the brain’s attempt to remain sane. Thus it was that 
he decided to write down what he felt. But how with bandaged eyes ? At this point he 
remembered 


The way of the Sibyls, who used to write short sentences on the leaves which were 
scattered in the wind by Fate. 


He took narrow strips of paper only wide enough for one line and thus wrote his 
Commentary of the Shadows. Line by line it grew ; and the strips, of which at last there 
were ten thousand, were copied down partly by his daughter Renata and later by 
himself. The book, therefore, although only now published, largely precedes Licenza, 
which formed Volumes II and III of Leda senza Cigno, and was published in 1916. 

The priority of Notturno must be kept in mind in order to avoid the mistake of some 
Italian critics who have by oversight expressed their belief that it gives the first and 
most perfect expression of a new method of d’Annunzio’s—a method which, suggested 
here and there in Forse che si, forse che no, accentuated in Contemplazione della Morte 
and Faville del maglio, in Leda and Licenza, reached its full development, they think, 
exactly in Notturno, True enough that it marks in d’Annunzio’s art the highest point 
of his new method ; but equally true that in Licenza, a work written, as I have said, 
for the most part later, the characteristics of d’Annunzio, his style and the quality of 
his thoughts and images, return to the command. Before speaking of a new tendency 
in his art, one must hold fast that Notturno is an exceptional book, conceived in a 
state of grace, conditioned by an especial and momentary sensibility. It was written 
at a time when the optic nerve 


Drew from every strata of my culture and previous life, and projected in my vision 
innumerable figures with a rapidity of digression unknown to my most ardent lyrical 
moments. 


It is as exceptional as Kubla Khan, which is said to have been created in a dream. 
Notturno is conceived in the form of fragments composing a lyrical diary (which 
epithet “‘ lyrical ” we apply to-day to prose work in which the connection of thoughts 
and the vivacity of digression are as free as in works written in verse). It is a succession 
of impressions, of memories, of fancies, broken here and there by episodes of very 
precise and solid outline. Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Moréas were the first to use this 
mode of expression, as the best one to note the finest shades of a keen and copious 
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sensibility. But it has become so common among the latest writers that the reaction 
against the decadents and Futurists is to some extent a reaction against this 
very form. t : 

D’Annunzio belongs, of course, to an earlier generation. His art was born under the 
shadow of Carducci’s rough, often solid, sometimes pretentious but always strong 
architecture. A desire to construct, to organise has always dominated him. When no 
architecture underlay some poetical fancy he arranged his images in a borrowed plan 
forcibly ; perhaps it was the architectural preconceptions which he absorbed in his 
artistic education that drove him to employ the novel or dramatic form, for these are 
pretexts for him, not his necessity. His art has reached its highest only when he has 
been able freely to treat of his own experiences, Whoever has read his novels and 
dramas (and these are more widely known abroad than his poetry) can call to mind 
his descriptions of scenery, passages, images and sumptuous chorography, but not 
a single man’s character, or any chain of events. His long and dangerous eye-trouble 
offered him the opportunity to diarise his peculiar and marvellous sensibility, without 
the need to invent a plot, or construct a psychology or a philosophy, two things he is 
incapable of doing. 

From what I have said, it will be understood that Notturno is a work almost richer 
in value than any other of its author’s. Under the shadow of suffering, and before the 
face of death, his sensibility grew refined and enriched ; sounds translated themselves 
into colours, scents into sounds, and Pain was sculptured in plastic images of hallucin- 
ating solidity ; colours were produced in a clime not apparently conditioned by earthly 
laws. It is as if d’Annunzio had acquired, beyond his five ordinary senses, a sixth 
sense, having its root not in this or that organ, but in something richer and stranger ; 
a sixth sense which long ago irradiated him in his Ore Paniche with the feeling of a 
perfect fusion with the surrounding universe, but needed the purifying intermediation 
of sorrow to free itself from some opacity that hindered it. 

This greater wealth of sensibility, however, must not deceive one as to d’Annunzio’s 
nature, and when he signs his book with the motto Vide cor meum, if we recall the contents 
of the book, we become convinced that once more the motto would be expressed more 
exactly thus : Vide sensus meos. Because, although in this book he speaks to us not only 
of his wonderful senses and the things about him, but the men about him also, and 
his companions who died heroically fighting, yet he speaks chiefly of their horrible 
wounds, and his pity for them is a mere shuddering of the flesh. The terror-striking 
aspects of physical suffering still hold his imagination as fascinated now as when long 
ago he wrote Novelle della Pescara. But though he cannot draw the characters of men, 
those of animals he does wonderfully well. Perhaps the finest pages of the book are 
those where he recalls to life his horses. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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GinwOmnN Le LES 
DRAMA 


JUSTICE (John Galsworthy) .. 


si ae ne Court 

THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS (A. A. Milne) GLOBE 
THE CHANCES (John Fletcher and Duke of Buck- 

ingham) oe : we 4 PHCENIX SOCIETY 


THE PIGEON (John Galsworthy) m4 “a Court 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN 


AUTHOR (Luigi Pirandello) 5 be STAGE SOcieTy 


DO not think it can be fairly urged against Mr. John Galsworthy that he has 

made too improbable an assemblage of circumstances in his play Fustice. Cer- 

tainly he has made James How, the solicitor, a hard, literal-minded, superficial 

man with the primitive ideas on morality of the Baboon Age ; but, after all, 
modern Europe, having emerged from the Stone Age and the Bronze Age, is still for 
the most part living in the Baboon Age, and London to-day is full of men who under 
the same circumstances would have acted as James How acted. Nor can we say that 
we have yet arrived at such a state of civilisation that no man who desperately needs 
£80 will be unable to get it without stealing. Nor has the fear of prison succeeded in 
so enslaving all men’s imaginations that no one is to be found who would desire 
anything so greatly as to overcome his fear of prison. So it must be granted that 
William Falder might have altered his employer’s cheque from {£9 to £90 and that 
his employer might have sent him to prison for it. 

Once in prison some of the details of his treatment as depicted by Mr. Galsworthy 
may seem less tolerable than they would actually be, but I will assume that the differ- 
ence, if any, is very slight, for I have no expert knowledge of prisons. Now, Mr. 
Galsworthy is not concerned with what he would call the right and wrong of the 
treatment accorded to Falder. The play shows that he has never begun even to question 
in his own mind the conventional application of those words. Such fundamental 
scepticism is not his. What he is concerned to do is to harrow our feelings with a 
depressing spectacle. He is out to shock our sensibility. It might be thought, then, 
that Mr. Galsworthy was writing a Grand Guignol drama, but the whole play is 
bathed in such an atmosphere of sentimentality that we cannot take it seriously as a 
Grand Guignol drama and so get out of the theatre with our nerves slightly frayed, 
but our mind blank and our heart whole. Mr. Galsworthy compels us to take him 
seriously, he shrieks at us much as an actor might who was actually stabbed to death 
on the stage and ran to the footlights still shouting the words of his part, “I am 
undone !”’ but with a too realistic and therefore, artistically, a false vehemence. For 
although Mr. Galsworthy is at great pains to make all his characters speak within 
the limits of their prototypes in the business world, yet the false emotional emphasis 
is there, not only in the selection and arrangement of the plot but, for example, in 
such an exclamation as the managing clerk, Cookson’s lachrymose “‘ What are we 
doing |!” which brings the curtain down when Falder is arrested and taken away. 

So although it may be impossible to put a finger on any particular incident in the 
chain of circumstance which ends in Falder’s suicide and to say this could not have 
happened, yet in the aggregate the effect produced is one of bias, if not of improbability. 
I find myself resenting the emotional atmosphere in which I am bathed just as one 
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might resent someone’s telling of a pitiful story in a too consciously pathetic style. 
What aggravates the offence is the elaborate appearance of impartiality. Here, possibly, 
is the chief insincerity. This tremendous array of pros and cons is a witness not to 
the author’s intellectual honesty, but to the absence of any fundamental belief. In 
Justice everything has for him the same conventional value that it has for all of us 
in our everyday life. Mr. Galsworthy knows there is something wrong with society’s 
treatment of Falder, but he doesn’t perceive what is wrong, so he elaborately pursues 
a “case ” in all its detail, worrying himself as much as he worries us in his anxiety 
to get it all right. ‘ : iS oth Z t 

No attempt is made to get at closer grips with the idea of justice and its practical 
application. Mr. Galsworthy presents us with the hackneyed conception of the 
‘“weak ” man succumbing to temptation and being so punished that his stamina is 
undermined and he collapses under the strain. All he does is to choose the most 
distressing circumstances for the ‘‘ weak ” man so as to get the maximum of horror. 
It is as if one were to arrange a street accident that should be as bloody as possible in 
order to show the cruelty of our traffic system once a man slipped in the street. 
To Mr. Galsworthy’s mind Falder “ slipped” and was caught in the inexorable 
wheels of justice. If a man slips in the street it is never suggested that he must have 
had a weak brain to have wanted to cross the street ; yet Mr. Galsworthy accepts 
the conventional idea that to want £80 is evidence of a weak character. How is a 
poor man earning a few pounds a week to get £80 if he should suddenly need it 
desperately ? The true reformer would say that society must find a way of providing 
for such needs, just as he would say a subway must be provided by which to cross 
the street. But Mr. Galsworthy wants us to see that he is sent to a comfortable hospital 
when hurt. This is not a step in the direction of facing the problem of social justice, 
but in so far as it arouses pity and horror in the spectator it may be the cause of 
making life somewhat easier for a few ‘‘ criminals” in prison, and in so far as it copies 
reality it is informative and so, perhaps, instructive. 

In The Truth about Blayds Mr. A. A. Milne has written a first act that promises 
well within its convention. We are shown the great poet Blayds—who has made his 
reputation by passing off the work of a dead friend as his own—receiving on his 
ninetieth birthday a congratulatory address from the young authors of the day. 
Looking after Blayds has been the sole aim of existence for his eldest daughter and 
for her husband, who hopes to write the “‘ official” life of Blayds after his death. 
A younger unmarried daughter, now forty, had also turned away a suitor twenty 
years before in order to devote herself to her father, who at the end of the first act 
confesses his lifelong imposture to her. In the second act Blayds is dead, and we 
witness the effects of his revelation ; but Mr. Milne trifles with the situation he has 
created and the play tails off considerably. Personally, I cannot believe either in 
Blayds or in his daughter, whose self-sacrifice appears to me to be purely gratuitous 
and in reality merely a gesture. Mr. Milne, however, takes her seriously and so the 
play becomes thoroughly artificial. 

The Chances, by John Fletcher, adapted by Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is the 
latest of the Phoenix Society’s productions. I feel that Mr. Montague Summers, to 
whom we owe so much for these revivals, has completely lost his balance over this 
play, which he describes as “a comedy of extraordinary liveliness and outstanding 
merit in the English theatre.” Luckily the English theatre is not so bad as all that, for 
‘it must be allowed” that The Chances is a dreary, clumsy work, wanting in wit and 
invention, and entertaining only for a certain exuberance of language which, however, 
is not peculiar to it alone, but is common to all the plays of its period. It was not so 
well performed as have been most of the Phoenix Society’s productions, but Miss 
Margaret Yards (the Bawd), Miss Muriel Pratt (the second Constantia), Miss Isabel 
Jeans (Constantia) were on the whole more successful than the men. 
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In The Pigeon Mr. Galsworthy once again gives us a play which fails to convince 
as a tract, as a “slice of life,” or as a work of art ; although it comes nearer to the 
latter than does Justice, because Mr. Galsworthy in The Pigeon has got more interested 
in his puppets, and has almost succeeded in giving them a life of their own. He fails 
to do so because he remains under the illusion that he is presenting us with real 
life and with a criticism of society. 

Compare a play by Mr. Galsworthy with such a play, for example, as Ibsen’s 
John Gabriel Borkman, and you will see at once that the Ibsen play is superficially 
strange and unlike life, but terrifyingly and profoundly true, whereas the Galsworthy 
play is superficially like life, but utterly shallow and unreal. 

The performance of Luigi Pirandello’s comedy, Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, was one of the best things the Stage Society has ever given us. The play was 
superbly produced by Mr. Komisarjevsky, and the acting was on the highest level. 
Mr. Franklin Dyall, Miss Muriel Pratt, and Mr. Alfred Clark, who had most to do, 
are all to be congratulated, and it is to be hoped that the enthusiastic reception of 
this highly original play will encourage the selecting committee of the Stage Society 
to be adventurous in their choice of plays for the future. Pirandello puts before us 
the stage of a theatre with a few properties lying about. The rehearsal of a new play 
is about to begin. The actors and actresses in their everyday clothes are strolling about 
smoking. Into this scene walk suddenly six characters in deep mourning. The leading 
character, described as the Father, begins telling the astonished manager that 
having been imagined by an author they want to live out their parts, and they implore 
him to let them come to life on his stage. Little by little the manager is intrigued 
by the drama which is disclosed by the Father, interrupted from time to time 
by other characters. This unravelling of the plot—the explanation why they 
are in such deep mourning—is done with remarkable ingenuity, and the 
plot lends itself admirably to presentment in this way. None of this, however, 
constitutes the play’s real interest. The plot and the characters are in 
themselves comparatively unimportant; it is when the manager accedes to 
their request, lets their drama “‘ live” on the stage, but insists on his actors repre- 
senting it that the motive of Pirandello’s comedy becomes evident. He is really 
writing an ironic criticism of the art of acting. Very ingeniously he shows us what 
the author created, and then what it becomes at the hands of the actors “‘ interpreting ”’ 
it. This makes an extraordinarily amusing comedy, and then the whole play is rounded 
off by the actual occurrence on the stage of the incident which plunged the six 
characters into mourning. The way the real and the imaginary are successfully 
blended together in this play is a lesson to young dramatists on the absurdity of 
being guided by any so-called rules or principles of play-making. Unfortunately it 

_is not the young authors who need this lesson ; it is the theatre managers and syndicates 
who produce plays and the old-fashioned dramatic critics who have the impudence 
to lay down the law as to what is and what is not ‘“‘ dramatic” who need it ; and they 
are past help, even at the hand of Signor Pirandello. I should like to mention here 
that the Stage Society badly needs funds and that donations of any amount will be 
welcome. These should be sent to the Secretary, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.z2, from whom particulars of membership may be obtained. 

Under the auspices of the British Drama League the Unnamed Society of Man- 
chester gave a performance of four plays at the Margaret Morris Theatre last month. 
Two of the plays were very poor stuff of the sham-poetic kind and were not worth 
the trouble of learning by heart. Mr. Sladen-Smith’s St. Simeon Stylites was an 
amusing disquisition in the Shavian manner, but more original was Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth’s Father Noah, which has a simplicity and sincerity which are really 
striking. It was also the best acted. W. J. TURNER 
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MUSIC 
PERFORMANCE 


F singers by far the most interesting has been Mr. Coates, who has given 
several programmes exclusively of settings of Shakespeare’s songs. ‘These 
must have been a great labour to collect first and learn afterwards, and the 
success was complete. The man who thinks a song is a song and the man 

who mentally picks it to pieces and puts it together again enjoyed themselves equally. 
Mr. Raymond Ellis, of the National Opera Company, burst upon us one night as the 
possessor of a useful baritone under good control and a real master of Heder-singing. 
Mr. Gerald Bailey, a newcomer, also baritone, sang a well-chosen programme with 
the experience of eld. Miss Dorothy Silk has been hard at work at her, and our, 
beloved Bach : she really studies him, and does not import extraneous and parti- 
coloured emotion into his universality. The ‘‘ English Singers” are back from 
Prague, where, as far as one can tell, they persuaded people that the English know 
something about both singing and music. Singers have been talking about their art, 
too ; Mr. Herbert Bedford has a theory of an unaccompanied song which is worth 
attention, or, at the least, is a sign of the times ; and Mr. Charles Tree is very sound 
on bel canto, and, what is better, practises it. 

Of instrumentalists, we have Suggia always with us. She is more of a musician than 
a ’cello-player (though there is little she does not know about that), and more of an 
artist than either. It is not too much to say that she (after Casals) has created for us 
the Bach unaccompanied Suites by her magnificent rhythm and structural crescendi. 
Mischa Elman, who is on a visit, is, on the other hand, a fiddler first ; his instincts go 


out to all the picturesque things a fiddle can be made to do, and for those who want — 


that there is never a dull moment. An interest of another kind was provided by 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the first living authority on Bach, who comes every two and | 


a half years to collect money for the leprosy hospital in Equatorial Africa to which 
he has devoted his life, and whose quiet, intelligent playing at Westminster Abbey 
impressed one. 

_ The Newcastle choir has spent a week here not so much to teach the South how to 
sing as to bring a message from the North that the deepest things of music are not 
beyond the reach of those who have started at the very beginning. The voices lack tone, 


whether from excessive practice or from the felt necessity of dropping their natural 
Novicastrian speech ; but the confidence with which they threaded the mazes of | 


ep ary convinced us that it is better to be a musician than a singer, if you can’t 
e€ both. 


PUBLIGA TIONS 


A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE LAND OF THE PAST. By Romain 
ROLLAND. ‘Translated by BERNARD M1atL. Kegan Paul. 1os. 6d. 


THE ORCHESTRA. By C. Francesco Matirrero. ‘Translated by Eric BLom. 
Chester. 15s. 6d. 


L’ART DU CHANT EN FRANCE AU XVII SIECLE. By ‘THEODORE GEROLD. 


Strasbourg, commission des publications de la faculté des lettres, Palais de 
Puniversité. 155. 


THE ART OF THE PLAYER-PIANO, By Sypney Grew. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
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MINIATURE ESSAYS—On Arnold Bax (by D. E. INGHELBRECHT), Eugéne 
ens (by SeLim Patmcren) and Igor Stravinsky (author unnamed). Chester. 
. each, 


ee IN MUSIC. By various authors. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By O. G. 
SONNECK. The Macmillan Company. 16s. 


4 Bie appearance of A Musical Tour, the fascinating Voyage musical au page du 
4 passé in a most becoming English dress, is something of an event. It is pure 
history written with all the fancy and none of the falsity of the historical novel. We catch 
the sic stabat, sic sedebat of the musician Pepys and of the man Handel ; of Kuhnau, 
first of programmatists ; of Telemann, the liberal, and Graun, the conservative ; 
of Metastasio, musician first and poet afterwards, as surely as the old Italian full- 
bottomed wigs live again for us when Mr. Joseph Salmon sets and plays their music. 
Rolland has two main theses—that the valuable part of nationality is what it draws 
from foreign countries, and that (as we have lately read in these pages) the individual 
writer’s predispositions in practical life do constantly determine his esthetic creation. 
And these two are one thing—Croce’s ‘‘ expression of an impression.”’ But more than 
any main principles are the gracious phrase, the sound inference from minute detail, 
and the illuminating obiter dicta of this book. The translation could not be bettered. 

Malipiero’s The Orchestra contains probably as much good musical sense as can be 
bought to-day for six lire ; we wish we could say that The Orchestra contained as 
much for three sixpenny bits. Such clear insight into his subject is shown in those 
places where we can understand the English that M. Malipiero presumably showed 
the same in those places where we cannot, and in a dozen more where the translation 
is obscure and the language unappetizing. The historical survey (two-thirds of the 
pamphlet) is lucid and succinct, and quite masterly in the way in which it refuses to 
discuss or even mention things that don’t matter—and in this subject there are a good 
~ many such. In the modern period to which everyone will turn first we find a level head 
judging securely, summarizing, divining, disintegrating in a flash as if they were one 
operation. 

M. Gérold’s book describes the state of French music during the period from 
the Elizabethans to Purcell. The French started the century with a polyphony the same 
in principle as ours, though not quite so adventurous in detail. In both countries, 
throughout Europe, in fact—and it always surprises us to find how quickly music 
travelled without steam and with cumbersome printing—men were struggling towards 
the evolution of monody. They had to devise some way of making the single melodic 
line, which the great Italian singers threw into prominence, convincing as a substitute 
for the many woven threads of the sixteenth century chorus, where each thread was 
the justification for the rest in turn. In this period all we have to show are the naive 
Child, the gifted Pelham Humphrey, the miniature songwriters, William and Henry 
Lawes, the Puritans tearing up the choirbooks, Pepys writing “Beauty, retire,” Thomas 
Mace lamenting in doggerel the vanishing glories of the lute, and Milton writing 
sweetly and gravely of the art his father faithfully practised. The Frenchmen are 
Boesset and Guédron, then a gap (during the Long Parliament), then Lambert, 
Le Camus, Cambert and La Barre, an invasion of Italian singers (under Mazarin), 
and a greater attention to diction, which led on naturally to the recitative which 
Lully made famous—not Pléiades, exactly. Purcell owed something to Lully—more, 
probably, than he thought and said he owed to the Italian chamber music writers— 
as a comparison of “ Roland, courez aux armes” (see Hawkins, ch. 136) with “I 
attempt from Love’s sickness ” shows ; and so the chain is complete. The book is a 
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scholar’s supplement—the author is a docteur és lettres—to the musician’s account in 
Parry’s fifth and sixth chapters in the Oxford History of Music. The bibliography is 
alphabetical, but chronological would have been better ; the music-printing has been 
carelessly proof-read. ree. 

This book on the Player-piano is Mr. Grew’s first, and we must forgive his impetuous 
desire to decant his knowledge into the small vessel we can hold up to him. Rhythm, 
which he expounds at great length, submits less easily than almost any purely human 
thing to analysis ; it is one of those many things that we can do all right when we don’t 
think about them, whereas Mr. Grew is always telling us to think about it, and then 
we shall be able to do it. We believe he is wrong about this, but right in thinking that 
a man cannot play this machine without a true instinct for rhythm. But then comes 
the awkward question, how he is to acquire that instinct ; and it looks as if the answer 
must be that he will acquire it neither from a book nor at the player-piano. Three 
hours with a good player-piano-player (is that right ?) would teach one three times as 
much as the thirty hours this book will take. And a few hints about pedalling shoeless, 
weighting the seat, easing the springs, marking the roll, and so on would have been 
worth all the anapestic-tetrameters-acatalectic. 

The reader may judge for himself whether it is worth his while to get the Miniature 
Essays. It is, if he can with any certainty put names for the letters in the following 
extracts : 


1. The very first published works of X are full of interest and promise, but although 
they present traces of a very distinct personality, it is evident that the young composer, 
led by curiosity to study the works of his contemporaries, did not altogether escape 
some powerful outside influences. 

2. Y’s music reveals a gradual and very logical transformation, in the course of which 
each word falls into its place and contributes something to an evolution—so often 
mistaken for revolution—which is only more difficult to follow than that of other composers 
because it is so much more rapid. 

3. Z has accustomed us to expect from every new production, if not invariably an 
advance on the preceding one, at any rate something of equal value, and, almost without 
exception, something that reveals a new aspect of his individuality. 


English translation (in case of need). X relied (for his early growth) on himself or 
on others. Y’s growth is gradual, but rapid. As Z grew, each work was better than, or as 
good as, or different from the last. 

The articles in Training in Music range from Sir Hubert Parry’s thoughtful words 
on the Aims and Limits of Musical Education to Mr. Walter Yeoman’s advertisement 
“copy ” on the gramophone. Beside these stand some sensible articles by Geoffrey 
Shaw on Vocal Music ; his brother’s on “ Appreciation ” is not so good. ‘The essays 
are too slight to do more than make an ignoramus think he knows “ all about it.” 

These Miscellaneous Studies are all, except one, historical and have appeared in the 
last twenty years in well-known publications such as the Rivista Musicale, the Musical 
Quarterly, the Musical Antiquary and the I.M.G. The exception is an article on the 
music in American libraries, and Mr. Sonneck there bewails his difficult task in writing 
the others, considering the scanty material in the Boston Library over which he 
presided. The historical essays are painstaking but readable; that on Guillaume 
Lekeu, the young Belgian, is the best account we have of him. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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ARCHITECTURE 


O little interest is taken by the general public in architecture that it is quite 
likely many of the readers of THe LonponN Mercury cannot call to 
mind a single building by the late Mr. Ernest Newton. This is worth a 
moment’s thought. Is the lack of interest in this art due to the modesty of 
architects or the silence of the Press ? Unless public attention is directed to a building 
on account of unconventional sculpture upon it or because of its great cost no notice 
is taken of it. Really good work done without show passes without comment. How 
many of the readers of this page can point to the house designed by Philip Webb 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ? Yet they will all be prepared to quote his name as the fore- 
runner of the best modern work. Of such kind also is the work of Ernest Newton, 
excellent, modest, and unaffected. He will be remembered chiefly as a builder of 
country houses of the smaller kind. For walls he usually employed red bricks of the 
size ordinarily provided by brickmakers. He was careful to choose those of good 
wearing quality and agreeable colour and surface. I have not heard that he ever used 
bricks made specially in imitation of those of other periods than his own. The houses 
he built were usually low and he liked to cover them with tiled roofs, unbroken by 
dormers. The pitch he gave to his roofs was commonly 45 degrees, and I am inclined 
to think he did this because had he made a steeper roof he would have felt it necessary 
to make use of the space in them, and in consequence to have added the windows 
he did not want to see projecting from the roof-slope. It is a rule much quoted over 
the drawing boards that a roof whose two slopes together make go degrees is bad. 
The saying that “a right angle is a wrong angle”’ has often been attributed to 
Philip Webb. The pitch usually used in England for tiled roofs, until the eighteenth 
century was well advanced, was about 52 degrees, a pitch which experience had 
proved to be the most durable and weather-resisting for this material. It is interesting, 
therefore, to find an acknowledged master habitually using the lower slope. 

Mr. Newton in his later buildings was sparing of ornament. He was fond of using 
wood cornices enriched with modillions (or curved brackets) under the crowning 
member of this feature. He employed cast lead with suitably modelled enrichment 
as a decorative material. Except for his cornices his ornament was usually kept flat, 
even to the extent of being flush with the general surface, as may be instanced by 
diamonds of stone let into the surface of brickwork. 

His houses are successful, as much because he took pains to avoid mistakes as 
because he allowed his individual genius free play. Indeed, it might be said that he 
tended to check his instinct for fresh expression from a fear that it would lead him 


- to be consciously original, a temptation that has led many architects to disfigure 


their buildings. Every now and then in the fittings of his buildings we can see the 
result of his certain and very individual touch, freed from restraint, and it is on these 
occasions that his work reaches its best. I would instance as an example of this kind 
the drawing-room fireplace at Red Court, Haslemere, in Surrey. This is a design 
in marble. It is almost free from mouldings, but is decorated by finely modelled and 
coloured flowers. There is nothing about this work to suggest an effort to produce 
an effect. I have seen the original sketch for this and it looks as though he had made 
it spontaneously, though no doubt it was not without some more or less conscious 
thought that he put pen to paper. A work of this kind is free in spirit. On seeing 
it no thought of “‘ the styles ” or of “‘ periods ” rises to the mind, nor is there any 
suggestion that they have been painfully avoided. It is finely beautiful and exactly 
appropriate. When Newton did turn to the past for a motif, and it was more his custom 
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to do so than not, we are never bothered by the pride of scholarship ; old forms 
reappear in his work because they are expected in such positions rather than because 
he was designing in any chosen manner. , f 

It will ie euiiclent ‘ instance three houses as typical of his work : Hambledon, 
Luckley, near Wokingham, and Red Court at Haslemere. ; 

Both Hambledon and Luckley are of the kind described above : low houses with 
balanced projecting wings and white pillared central porches. Both houses have white 
painted wood cornices, both have white framed casement windows glazed with lead- 
camed lights. Newton delighted in a broad treatment of his wall surfaces. It is seldom 
in his later work that he surrounded his windows with mouldings or architraves. 
He suggested richness and dignity of the inside by devoting great care to the design 
of his entrance porches or other well-placed feature on the outside of his houses, 
His plans are very simple and look easy. The rooms are rightly lighted. There is no 
cramping, and there are practically no tricks. Luckley was built in 1906 and 
Hambledon soon afterwards. : f Ri 

The Red Court at Haslemere, built in 1895, is a more imposing building. The 
south front seems to master not only the exterior, but to some extent also the plan. 
It looks as though Newton had long wanted to do a front of the sort and had to some 
extent bent the whole design to conform to his wish. Whether this is so or not, it is 
certainly eminently successful. The front is flanked by two parapeted bay windows, 
each with five facets. Between these bays are two stone-coped gables, and a three-light 
window, margined with stone, is set in each. Below these windows, between the bays 
and at a height about level with the bedroom ceilings, is a cornice of that kind we have 
before associated with Newton’s work. Near the centre of the fagade and forming a 
storey above the garden porch is a rounded bay window clothed in cast lead enriched 
with rightly modelled decoration. The windows of the two principal floors are wide, 
white-framed sash windows flanked by louvered shutters. The line of the ridge of this 
house is broken by ups and downs. This is a defect, though it is less noticeable in a 
parapeted house than in one with eaves. There is nothing startling about the design, 
and there is no “‘ New Art ” business. It is not brilliant, but it is thoroughly satisfying. 

Another of Newton’s works, and one well worth knowing, is Martin’s Bank at 
Bromley, built in 1897. 

In writing of the work of an architect in a journal published in London, it is perhaps 
desirable to refer to a building in that town. Only recently was my attention called to 
the convent of the Sisters of Bethany in Lloyd’s Square, Clerkenwell. It was designed 
by Newton in 1885. The exterior of the original building cannot be held to be successful 
architecture. ‘The wall surfaces are broken up by a variety of features in a manner 
almost chaotic ; had it been the work of his later years this would not have been so. 
But it is not the outside that I wish to notice as an example of his work. Entered 
through the building is a chapel designed some ten years later. It is in the Gothic 
style, but is not dependent upon this for its beauty. The height, length, and breadth 
are properly balanced, the details and mouldings are fitting and appropriate. The side 
aisle is very good. The whole forms a rightly severe setting for the stalls, screens, 
and other furniture, to which I wish especially to draw the attention of the reader. 
With the exception of the oak screen to the side chapel, these are of beech wood. 
When this chapel has been seen the visitor will be surprised, as indeed I am, that 
this material is not more often chosen. This wood has darkened with time and has 
been polished by use until it has gained an exquisite quality. The stalls belong to 
the 1885 period, and are reminiscent of the work of Norman Shaw, under whom 
Newton worked for some years. They will repay close study. The screen work 
and pulpit, which belong, together with the chapel itself, to the 1896 period, are, I 
think, not only more interesting, but more in the manner of Newton. That these 
fittings are influenced by the Gothic spirit is clear, yet they are certainly natural to 
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our own day. They are beautiful, delicate, strong and rich. The pulpit is very small, 
but it is right in every respect. I do not know if the sisters welcome visitors, but I 
wish this screen work could be seen and studied by all who are interested in 
church furniture, whether they are architects, priests, or laymen. Should any of my 
readers gain entrance he will notice that the crucifix above the sanctuary is by 
another hand. 

Turning from the chapel fittings again to the building itself, I wondered, with 
perhaps a prejudiced wish for architecture less ruled by the forms of the past, whether 
Newton could not have made the whole more perfect had he designed it throughout 
in as fresh a manner. It almost appears that he feared lest he should be led into 
eccentricity by his own originality and that he compelled himself, in the main lines 
of his building at least, to keep not far from the beaten track of his contemporaries. 

Those who would know more of his work and who have not the time to visit his 
buildings should refer to The Book of Country Houses which was published in 1903. 
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REPORT ON THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. By Rosert ATKINSON. Published by the R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street. 35. 6d. 


HIS is a treatise drawn up by the Director of Education of the Architectural 

Association, which is one of the most useful schools of architecture in the 
kingdom. I doubt if it will result in settling the question of whether it is better to 
learn the art of architecture as an apprentice, in the office and on the works of a 
practising member of the profession, or in the schools and colleges specially founded 
for the purpose. I imagine that the ideal training is some combination of the two 
systems. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Sir BanisTeR FLETCHER. (Sixth 
Edition.) B. T. Batsford. {2 2s. 


EFERENCE being made to the training of an architect, it is not inappropriate to 
notice this book here. Previous editions are already well known in the profession, 
and it has long been a standard work, first as a source of information to the beginner 
and afterwards as a book of reference. In reviewing it here it is my object to recommend 
it to the amateur who is interested in the history of architecture, not that it should 
be used as a guide from which he can learn what modern architecture might be, but 
rather as a sort of encyclopedia to which he may refer for information about the 
important buildings of the past. There is hardly a famous work that is not illustrated 
in it, though it must be confessed that some of the diagrams may be covered by 
a penny. . sh gee 
The author gives an account of the evolution of architecture from the earliest times. 
A book covering such a vast subject must necessarily be a collection in tabulated 
form of the studies of original explorers in this field. The author succeeds admirably 
in presenting his matter in this form. Yet such works may lead the reader to take 
pleasure in the knowledge of a subject rather than in the subject itself. ‘This is a state 
of affairs that has done much to prevent a free development of building. As a help 
to the study and appreciation of existing architecture the book is a desirable possession. 


A. R. POWYS 
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POETRY 


THE RETURN AND OTHER POEMS. By Marcaret L. Woops. Lane. 6s. 
MUSIC : LYRICAL AND NARRATIVE POEMS. By Joun Freeman. Selwyn 
& Blount. 7s. 6d. : 

THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. By Hucu I’Anson FaussetT. Methuen. 55. 

BEHIND THE EYES. By Epcett Rickworp. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

OXFORD POETRY 1921. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 

POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Edited by J. H. Wuitty. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF LONGER POEMS. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 
Everyman’s Library. Dent. 2s. 


ME: WOODS'S new book contains nothing, I think, on a level with her finest 
achievements ; but she cannot write anything which is stupid, second-hand, or 
lacking in eloquence. A sustained eloquence, in fact, is the chief characteristic of 
the best things in this volume. The war-sonnets (especially England, 1918) have the 


genuine passion and dignity at which so many poets, trying to rise to the height of 
that great argument, aimed ; and The First Battle of Ypres, a poem in the spirit of 


Tennyson’s Relief of Lucknow, is almost unique among recent attempts at heroic | 


ballad in being a success. Mrs. Woods escapes the non-combatant’s usual dangers of 
excessive cheeriness and audacity. The miscellaneous poems in the book include 


Apollinaris Sidonius Dines with a Neighbour, which appeared in our own columns, ~ 


and several admirable sonnets. In Tennyson’s Garden is a tribute to Tennyson which 
is not Tennysonian, and Afterglow, produced by musing on pictures made by a dead 
hand, has a finely unforced imaginative ending. 

Mr. Freeman’s work was surveyed at length in these pages some months ago, and 

an inadequate glance at his new book may be pardoned. His fertility is extraordinary. 
Anybody may be fertile if he chooses to be bad ; but here are seventy new poems by 
Mr. Freeman, not one of which has the slightest air of being manufactured, every 
one of which has a genuine impulse behind it, is written with a careful naturalness, 
and leaves one both admiring and thinking. Mr. Freeman is at present no more a 
popular poet than Patmore, whose tough thought and grave measures his poems 
frequently bring to mind ; but he has the qualities that make for permanence. He is 
one of the most sensitive, and one of the most spiritually refreshing, writers alive. 
_ Mr. Fausset’s book is a collection of seventy-five Love Sonnets. The sentiment 
is genuine and impressive : whoever was the object of the sonnets should be proud 
of them. Unfortunately the expression, which reminds one of an infinite series of 
previous sonnets, is not on a level with the conception ; and they do not lend them- 
selves to piecemeal quotation. 

Some of Mr. Rickword’s poems have already been seen by our readers. These 
are among the clearer of them. In Such Thoughts, Lovers, Passion, Winter Warfare 
Trench Poets, and Regret for the Passing of the Entire Scheme of Things his thought 
is generally subtle and difficult and his imagery his own : yet he manages to make his 
conceptions and feelings plain to the reader in every particular, and in good verse 
A characteristic poem in his mid-way manner is Singing at Night, where not every 
word has been sufficiently thought on (the alternative being complete spontaneity) 
but the idea comes through. ‘The attempt has been made to seize a difficult state 
of consciousness which has moved the poet to wonder and fear. Elsewhere 
Mr. Rickword tends to go over the border into a chaos of half-expressed thoughts 
and half-authenticated images; sometimes, even, one cannot be sure that his 
sentiments are his own and not out of the French. 
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Mr. Rickword is one of the conspicuous contributors to Oxford Poetry, which has 
experienced a sudden change. The editors are aware of it. They say : 


Mr. Jones-Smith, of Balliol, still writes musically of brimming chalices, chrysoprase, 
lotuses, arabesques, and darkling spires against glimmering skies ; Miss Smith-Jones, 
of Somerville, is equally faithful to her scarlet sins, beloved hearts, little clutching hands, 
little pattering feet, rosaries, eternity, roundabouts, and glimmering spires against 
darkling skies. Exclusion of these worn properties has given the fewer writers than usual 
represented here extended elbow room, and a chance of showing some individual capacity 
for better or worse. 


The collection is not confined to poets in residence ; only ten poets are represented ; 
and amongst these are Messrs. Edmund Blunden, Robert Graves, and two or three 
more who have already attracted attention beyond the walls of the University. It 
was a movement in the right direction ; the old issues of Oxford Poetry contained far 
too many authors, and far too many authors whose writing was no more than a proof 
of their reading. I hope the pendulum has not swung too far in the opposite direction ;. 
half the people in the present collection have “ gone down.”’ However, the standard 
of performance in this volume is very much higher than that attained in its prede- 
cessors, and it may be recommended. A slightly euphuistic tendency in some of 
these poets, all of whom have something genuine in them, is to be deprecated. 

The new pocket edition of Poe presents a full text constructed in the light of Poe’s 
latest revisions. The notes in Mr. Whitty’s larger edition have been omitted. There 
is a memoir of Poe containing some new facts, and there are twenty-one ‘‘ new poems,” 
and several dubious ones. As is usual there is not much in the new poems. A Poe. 
couplet has been discovered in the last issue of the Broadway Journal for January 3, 
1846, by Mr. Thomas Ollive Mabbott. It reads :-— 

I thought Kit North a bore—in 1824— 
I find the thought alive—in 1845. 
Many people might have written it without difficulty ; and Poe would have béen 
astonished at its resurrection. Extracts are given from autograph letters of Thomas W. 
White, proprietor of the Southern Literary Messenger, written in 1835. Some of these 
are mildly interesting, e.g. :— ; 
Poe has flew the track already. His habits are not good. He is, in addition, a victim 
of melancholy. I should not be at all astonished to hear that he had been guilty of suicide. 
You may introduce Mr. Poe’s name as amongst those engaged to contribute to its 
columns—taking care not to say as editor. 
I hope Mr. Whitty had full authority when he printed as Poe’s the “ Impromptu ” : 
When from your gems of thought, I turn 
To those fine orbs, your heart to learn, 
I scarce know which to prize most bright— 
The bright z-dea, or bright dear-eye. 
The new poems confirm one’s opinion of Poe’s sense and fastidiousness as a critie ; 
he suppressed nothing that ought not to have been suppressed. 

Mr. Rhys’ anthology of “‘ Longer Poems ”’ is almost as good as it could be, granted 
the limitations of space. He begins with ‘“‘ The Knights Tale” and ends with Mrs. 
Meynell’s A Letter from a Girl to Her Own Old Age, and Mr. Bridges’s The Summer- 
House on the Mound, one of the loveliest and fullest of all the Poet-Laureate’s verses. 
Almost everything of more than lyric and less than epic length which one would 
have expected in an anthology like this is here. Dryden is unrepresented, Pomfret’s 
Choice and Hogg’s Kilmeny are not here, and one could have done with Sackville’s 
Induction. Mr. Rhys, contrary to the custom of modern anthologists, has done justice 


to the eighteenth century. l.cs, 
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|pa be cps Wid ba oi ed 


THE PRISONERS OF HARTLING. By J. D. BeresForp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
THE GARDEN PARTY. By Karuartne MansFIELD. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


I HAVE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME. By EtizaseTH Bisesco. Heinemann. 
qs. 6d. 


| is probably the best novel Mr. Beresford has yet written. God’s Counterpoint 
was richer in material and, perhaps, deeper in feeling ; but it was a very uneven 
book and it was marked all over by the struggle its writing must have cost. The Early 
History of Jacob Stahl has the youthful, perpetually fugitive charm which one 
sometimes finds in good first books ; but it is immature. The new book is mature and 
it has in a very high degree the qualities of grace, symmetry and tautness—not always 
outstanding qualities in Mr. Beresford’s work. 

A young doctor in a slum district, bored and oppressed by his “ panel ” work, and 
feeling that the world owes him something better after his war miseries, accepts an 
invitation from a distant rich relative for a visit of unspecified length. For once in his 
life at least Arthur Woodroffe is going to be idle and happy ; and when that is over, 
perhaps he will go back to Peckham, perhaps he will emigrate. At any rate, this visit 
is going to be no more than an interlude in his life ; but he must and will have it. 
Hartling, however, is not inclined to be an interlude. It is a country house where an 
astonishing old man of over ninety rules a collection of dependent relatives by one 
instrument only—the fear of his will. Garvice Kenyon has set up in his house a decayed 
and perverted parody of patriarchal government. He is not strong ; he is not great ; 
he has even been more lucky than able in the amassing of his fortune, but he has a 
craving for power. He seeks to add Woodroffe to his collection, and the novel is the- 
story of how he nearly succeeded. 

It is told with unusual succinctness and cleanness of line. At the end one has almost 
the impression that one has been reading a short story, so strong is the effect of 
Mr. Beresford’s narrative economy. And the atmosphere is wonderfully well sustained. 
Woodroffe sniffs at it, is puzzled, sniffs again, gradually understands : the reader 
follows him at each step and is convinced of the reality of that stagnant, dully tragic 
household. And the tale has a wider significance than is contained in its particular 
details ; though these details are always valid in themselves, never merely counters 
used to express a moral. If I might pass a stricture on the composition of the book it 
would be that Eleanor, who stiffens Woodroffe’s resistance to the degrading charm, is 
rather too conventional a character for the important part she has to play. The other 
persons are much more original, and it is, indeed, a remarkable feat of characterisation 
to have made creatures so feeble, so ignominiously subdued to a common fate, as 
distinct and vivid as this. 

One asks involuntarily, is Miss Mansfield’s new book as good as her last ? It would 
need, of course, to be very much better to give one the same shock of delighted 
surprise ; and there has hardly been an interval long enough for any great development 
in her genius. ‘Therefore it is not unnatural that one’s first judgment of it should be a 
trifle unenthusiastic. The more obvious qualities in that earlier book remain the same 
in this, and Miss Mansfield’s more obvious qualities tend to be a trifle unsatisfying. 
Her themes then lacked substance : not that there was an inherent lack of substance 
in her chosen characters and situations, but rather in what she got out of them— 
though there can be no doubt that she got out of them precisely what she intended to. 
She is too fine and altogether too wise and severe an artist to do otherwise ; it might 
be said, almost without exaggeration, that she never fails. But those early stories, 
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unsatisfying as they were, had a conquering glitter and variety. Now, either these 
qualities have faded or I have grown used to them. Perhaps the second alternative is 
the true one. They are like drugs : if they are to have the same effect the dose must 
be increased. But is there nothing else ? I think there is. I think there are two or three 
things in this book which are almost infinitely better than anything in Bliss, though 
their superiority is not immediately obvious. 

One of them is The Stranger. Mr. Hammond goes to the wharf (apparently in the 
Antipodes) to meet his wife, who is returning from a voyage to England. She lands, 
and he learns that there has been a death on board ship, that a young, friendless man 
passenger was taken ill, that his Janey nursed him, that he died in her arms. 

ne now Janey touched his tie with her fingers. She pinched the edges of the tie 
together. 

“ You’re not—sorry I told you, John darling ? It hasn’t made you sad ? It hasn’t spoilt 
our evening—our being alone together ? ” 

But at that he had to hide his face. He put his face into her bosom and his arms 
enfolded her. 

Spoilt their evening ! Spoilt their being alone together ! They would never be alone 
together again. 

The penetration, the delicacy, the beauty of Miss Mansfield’s insight into this married 
life are truly wonderful. She shows her two characters in the space of twenty pages, 
a single evening of their lives, and they go on living beyond this space, beyond that 
evening, so that one could write a whole novel about them. There is the same 
condensation in The Young Girl—a puzzling and difficult but extraordinarily rich 
study, where condensation brings the material to a white heat, throwing out an endless 
succession of rays. I must confess that I prefer these penetrating subtleties to the more 
obvious, though extremely competent, workmanship of such pieces as The Daughters 
of the Late Colonel and The Singing Lesson. Miss Mansfield hardly ever fails : it is 
only a question of how much she attempts. In one place she does miss her mark. 
Marriage a la Mode is a brilliant little study, recalling the satire of Bliss ; but Miss 
Mansfield hates the shallow, tinkling wife too much when she makes her read aloud 
to her shallow, tinkling friends her sober, honest husband’s despairing comic-pathetic 
love letter. 

If one needed anything to sharpen one’s appreciation of Miss Mansfield, Princess 
Elizabeth Bibesco’s stories would make useful reading. She writes : 

He was driving her home in a taxi, and in emphasis of something she was saying she 
pressed his knee with her hand. With a jerk he shrank back into his corner, and revealed 
to her for the first time the intensity of his passion for her. After that she avoided seeing 
him alone ; but the very fact that they both knew made the atmosphere more explosive. 
The air was unbreathable with the impending thunderstorm. 

A voice arises in my mind out of another continent : 

Then there was Mr. McQueen, who came to the house several times to play cribbage 
with John. . . . He was very discreet and honourable, and never betrayed himself for 
a moment, and I acted my part as if there was nothing at all behind. But one night, when 
he came over to play and John had had to go out, he refused to stay even for an instant. 

’ He had got his overshoes off before I told him that John was out, and asked him if he 
wouldn’t come into the parlour and hear Mother play the mandoline, but he just made 
one dive for his overshoes and was gone. I knew that he didn’t dare to trust himself. 


It is the voice of one of Mr. Stephen Leacock’s heroines. And that is what happens 
when you have subtlety without the ballast of real insight—Princess Bibesco’s 
crippling disability. She writes about superficial contacts and she refines on them 
endlessly without going any deeper. It is very cleverly done, but it soon seems very dull. 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE NATIONAL IDEA IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Epmunp G. 
~Garpner, M.A., Litt.D. Longmans, Green. 45. 6d. . : 

SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By C. H. 
Herrorp, M.A., Litt.D. Fisher Unwin. ros. 6d. 

HAMLET AND THE SCOTTISH SUCCESSION. By Livian WINSTANLEY. 
Cambridge University Press. ros. i 

ANGEVIN BRITAIN AND SCANDINAVIA. By Henry Gopparp LE&AcH. 
Cambridge : Harvard University Press. London : Humphrey Milford. 15s. 

MOLIERE. By Arruur Trey, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 14s. 6d. 


TALY’S rise to greatness in every branch of national activity is the most important 

henomenon of European culture to-day. It is her deserved reward for having 

believed steadily in the national unity and destiny. Professor Gardner says in these 
lectures : 

There never was a time from the day on which a barbarian conqueror dethroned the 
last of the Roman emperors in the West, to that on which Victor Emmanuel assumed 
the crown of the united modern kingdom, when Italy, in the notorious phrase of 
Metternich, was ‘‘ a mere geographical expression.” 

And he has sketched the appearance of the idea throughout Italian literature. He 
shows that it was held in the age of the free republics, in the period of French and 
Spanish dominion, and since, steadily, not by a few fanatics, but by her wisest and 
noblest sons, by Machiavelli as much as by Alfieri ; held not as a vague sentiment of 


aspiration, but as something practical and immediately necessary to be realised ; _ 


and it was admirable, too, in this, that though it was inspired by the tradition of 
Rome, it never hoped to reimpose the Roman yoke on the barbarians ; that was 
discarded and only the Roman peace remembered. No other people except the Jews 
can boast of an idea held so persistently and amid such changing fortunes. It must 
be grasped by one who would understand either past Italian literature or particularly 
that of to-day. Professor Gardner has not burdened his text with citations, but he refers 
in his notes to a great number of books and provides therein not the least valuable 
part of his study. 

Professor Herford’s volume deals with the interplay between the poetic faculty 
itself and the outside influences which have formed the characters of certain poets. 
He shows how d’Annunzio was affected by Nietzsche’s Superman, and later by 
Italian Nationalism ; Keats by the mountain scenery of Scotland ; Lucretius by the 
philosophy of Epicurus ; and Shakespeare by his bourgeois view of love and marriage. 

n a fifth essay the subject is treated in more general terms. 

The essays on d’Annunzio and Keats are perfectly lucid and _ satisfactory. 
d’Annunzio is shown to have no constructive ideas except what he has absorbed 
from Nietzsche and Nationalism. These ideas have formed him and brought out 
his genius. The influence of Scottish scenery on Keats had a different effect, 
Professor Herford thinks. It made the author of Endymion write Hyperion. It deflected 
him, as witness the last part of the fragment where, amid the scenery which really 
appealed to Keats—the same scenery as that of Endymion though more chastely 
described—there appears Apollo the sun god, a figure more congenial to Keats than the 
stark and cloud-capped giants whom he abolishes. Professor Herford’s view is 
agreeable. Had Keats outlived the rank harvest of his youth he would have had 
always a full nature. 
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Lucretius is a more difficult subject. No other poem of his, and little of the 
Epicurean philosophy, has survived to contrast the De rerum Natura with. This essay 
1s an attempt to justify Lucretius’ poetising of a didactic subject, and to measure his 
success. Professor Herford does not believe the current separation of the poetical 
and the practical to be sound. Lucretius felt a powerful emotion when he con- 
templated his story, and so might Memmius or another. He associated the play of 
the atoms with love, which he prominently invokes. The question is whether this 
emotion can be expressed suitably in words, or, more particularly, in the form of 
words chosen by Lucretius. Professor Herford thinks yes, and I agree. In my 
opinion we are over-sensitive to the rhythm of poetry. In demanding that verse shall 
always have a deeply emotional quality, we make long poems impossible to write. For 
they must present a variety of interest ; the intensity of the emotion they display must 
be varied, and, as Poe pointed out, under a prolonged emotional stress the reader’s 
attention flags as an overworked nerve ceases to respond. 

The title-essay is soundly based on this : that Shakespeare’s depicture of love and 
marriage show an earlier and a later attitude. In the earlier plays he shows relative 
ignorance and bravado. Edward III, courting and winning Elizabeth over her husband’s 
coffin, his victim; Viola, Olivia and the Duke, and the easy solution of their 
complicated relationship ; the matching of the three men and three women in Love’s 
Labour Lost ; Proteus and Silvia and his friend ; the courting here and there of men by 
women. In the later plays there is little of this—Professor Herford gives good reason 
for thinking that AJPs Well was originally an early play—and herein Shakespeare 
differed from the other Elizabethans, Romeo and Juliet being the Shakespearean 
type—perfectly normal lovers whose tragedy is imposed on them from without. 

Professor Herford is in pointed opposition to those who have based their fictitious 
lives of Shakespeare on a distinction between his earlier and later attitude in this 
matter and he has, therefore, to show that the great tragedies express this 
Shakespearean view of love and marriage just as the tragedies and comedies of his 
early maturity did. But I think he rather overstates his case as Shakespeare’s 
porno-biographers have theirs, though he understands the psychology of author- 
ship better than they do. In Lear, Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, Trotlus 
and Cressida and Measure for Measure—in all these, the bulk of the production of his 
perfect maturity, the action depends on sexuality proving the master instead of the 
servant of love. This is essentially abnormal, and in Measure for Measure, Trotlus and 
Cressida, as well as in All’s Well, procuring is treated sympathetically. One may say 
that the audiences demanded this sort of thing from him. On the other hand, one may 
point out that when he wrote these he was master of his audience. But that is to 
remind us how uncertain all arguments about Shakespeare are. 

The last essay puts the question: Is there a poetic view of the world : does the 
poetic faculty tend to cause its possessors to take views in any way necessarily similar ? 
The conclusion is that 


The spiritual energy transcending itself, for which Love is the most adequate name, [is] 
the core of the world-view towards which, from their various religious or philosophical 
yantage-grounds, a number of poetic master-spirits have made an approach. 


I do not think that the contrast between the poetical and religious outlook is well 
made out. Professor Herford does not define the function of religion, and his essay is 
harder to read than it might be. But surely if religion is the account given of itself 
and its relations to circumstances by a society, and poetry the account similarly 
given by an individual member of society, I can see no necessary conflict between 
he two. % 
Miss Winstanley desires to prove that Shakespeare modelled Hamlet on the history 
of James I’s succession to Elizabeth, and Essex’s precursory treason. 
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Contemporary history is the life-blood of Drama, and her general assumptions are 
sound. She says that Shakespeare as a popular dramatist must have conveyed to his 
audience more than we can now understand from his text. The Elizabethan dramatist 
was used to express political views, and so it is likely Shakespeare did. For the last 
ten years of Elizabeth’s reign there was nothing so mooted as the succession to the 
throne, and Essex and James were the two men of most importance in connection 
therewith. As between Essex and Cecil and Burleigh, Shakespeare would naturally 
side with Essex, as the generality did. They were intermediately attached by 
Southampton, and Shakespeare’s own company was in trouble and forced to tour in 
1600, when possibly Hamlet was composed, because Shakespeare’s own Richard IT had 
lately been a great success through the audience likening Richard’s deposition by 
Bolingbroke to their hoped deposition of Elizabeth by Essex. 

A great many similarities in the history and characters of Hamlet are adduced ; and 
an original, sometimes compounded, is found for each of the play’s chief characters. 
But the composition is unobjectionable, because James’s history had begun in his 
childhood forty years before in the person of the Elder Bothwell, and Shakespeare 
would have to compress ; while the villains are all drawn from characters opposed to 
Essex and James, and the villainous actions all ascribed to them, and so of the 
sympathetic characters. Hamlet I is Darnley ; Gertrude, Mary ; Claudius, Bothwell I 
and II; Polonius, Burleigh and Rizzio. Ophelia’s story is suggested by Elizabeth 
Vernon, Southampton’s secret wife or mistress ; Horatio is the Earl of Mar. 

The perfect proof of this theory would lie in showing that Shakespeare deviated 
from Saxo Grammaticus only, or at least, very consistently and obviously in the 
direction of contemporary history. It would not much matter whether the earlier 
Hamlet play had been similarly politicised or not ; but. it is just in this that the 
book is least convincing. 

The reader will judge the theory, as he judges the problem of Shakespearean 
authorship, according to his temperament and sense of literary probability. The 
likenesses are quite remarkable ; but if he remains sceptical he can blame the authoress, 
not his own imperviousness. For she adopts different standards of similarity in her 
comparison of Saxo with Hamlet and of Hamlet with contemporary history. On the 
one hand she quotes the eavesdropping scene when Hamlet interviews his mother and 
kills “‘ the rat,” and calls it almost entirely unlike that of Shakespeare ; whereas, if even 
all the names were changed it would be palpably recognisable as Shakespeare’s one 
source. She then quotes the murder of Rizzio and finds therein “‘ far closer resem- 
blances to the scene in Hamlet.” Though in truth there is no resemblance whatever 
between the two. Literary hobby horses are often ridden to death, by sceptic and 
credulous alike, and I refrain from quoting more of Miss Winstanley’s very many 
palpable exaggerations of similarity so as not to prejudice the reader against her main 
position, regarding which itself I feel doubt. Would Shakespeare have dared represent 
the murder of Burleigh, Essex’s victimiser, at the very time when his company was 
suspect ? I cannot picture his running such a risk, or Elizabeth, guided by Cecil, 
tolerating it. Besides, if Portia and Bassanio and Shylock are Elizabeth, Lopez and 
Leicester ; Caesar, Essex ; Falstaff, Oldcastle; Olivia, Mary Queen of Scots; James, 
the Duke in Measure for Measure; and if in other of the plays a representation of 
history has really been found, it becomes almost a necessity to go further and prove 
that this was the normal practice of Shakespeare’s maturity. For Miss Winstanley’s 
Hamlet is the work of a person absolutely saturated with politics, it is a kind of revue. 
Further, one might ask whether a masterpiece could be thus produced. 

I feel that to Claudius’ similars she might as well have added Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, who in Shakespeare’s boyhood married the widow of the Earl of 
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Essex, whom he was commonly reported to have poisoned. F, A. Marshall long ago 
Pane Claudius “as lifelike a portrait of Leicester as Shakespeare would have dared 
_ to draw.” 

The book is too much like the speech of a defending counsel. If only it were as 
orderly ! We are repeatedly asked to admire and exclaim ( !) at alleged parallels. 
There is, naturally, no counsel for the prosecution ; but there ought to be a judge’s 
summing up—a setting of the evidence in parallel columns. 

Mr. Leach’s object is to trace the originals of the many medieval romances which 
exist in Icelandic. This one would have expected to be only internationally interesting, 
as the romances themselves are ; but as Mr. Leach’s title suggests, it is not solely so. 

Scandinavia was not the homeland of any of the romance-cycles. It lay beyond their 
horizons, and even Ogier, the Dane, was no native creation. Chivairy, their seed- 
ground, was less rich there. But the Chivalric ideal penetrated to its courts, with its 
literary vehicle Romance—not so much, indeed, to Denmark and Sweden, but in 
large quantity to Norway and thence to Iceland. This was chiefly owing to a certain. 
King Haakon Haakonsson who reigned 1217-1263, a learned man and a patron of 
letters, who ordered the translation into Norse of many romances; many havin 
been already translated. He was especially friendly with the English Henry III, an 
his court was even a copy of the English ; but the two houses had been friendly already 
for a hundred years, and Norway had been connected more closely with England than 
with any other country throughout this period. Naturally, therefore, the translations 
were made chiefly from Norman-English, wherefore Mr. Leach’s treatise is of particular 
interest to us. 

This connection he traces in religious foundations, trade and literary borrowings. 
He shows that we must have had a more abundant literature from 1100-1300 than 
one supposed, since several translations of romance works exist in Icelandic, made, 
apparently, not from French but from Norman-English copies which have themselves 
disappeared. And he finds some Breton Lais there which are not known elsewhere. 

Some of Mr. Leach’s work is original ; the bulk of it is derived from scattered works 
in languages which we do not learn. He has made a very readable English book and 
done us a considerable service. 

I have barely room left me to mention Mr. Tilley’s admirable book on Moliére. 
I can only say that the account of Moliére himself is lucid and interesting ; the comments 
on the plays valuable. The theorising, the general treatment of Moliere’s aims, shows 
great wisdom and learning. The book is also well constructed and indexed ; one can 
easily find what one wants in it. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


LORD BYRON’S CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by JoHN Murray. Two 
volumes. Murray. 255. 


Ii is possible that everything to the credit or discredit of a man of Byron’s renown 
should be known by somebody or other: whether he did or did not sin against 
Nature with Augusta Leigh ; whether Lady Caroline Lamb did or did not betray 
her William ; how far he went in the seduction of Lady Frances Webster ; what he 
did or did not to Mrs. Chaworth Musters. That is possible. To the generality of us, 
who are aware, through what has long been available, how very capable he was of 
excellence in all or any of those feats, further knowledge of the kind is neither 
exemplary nor important. There are men alive at this day who spend time and pains 
in adding one more to the tale of nymphs at Casanova’s disposal, or in imputing such 
and such an extra odalisque to the Parc aux Cerfs : so also there are men who give 
nights and days to proving that the British are a lost tribe of Israel. To men of that 
stamp the first volume of these letters will be a gold-mine. I find it wearisome and 
ignoble to the last degree. Let us put the case flatly : Byron, introduced abruptly into 
London society in 1812, lost his head, and became for good and all a posturer, a cocks- 
comb and worse. In Lady Melbourne, forty years older than himself, he found a silly 
old woman who allowed him to write to her every day about his disgustful amours 
and, what is more, answered his letters; a silly old woman and a coarse-grained 
beyond all credence, seeing that the girl whose heart he used as a looking-glass was 
the wife of her son ; seeing that the woman on whose honour he proposed to ride 
off was her niece. Add to all that, that before he had done with Lady Catherine he 
had begun with Lady Oxford ; before he had done with Lady Oxford he proposed 
to begin upon her daughter ; before he had begun that he laid himself out elaborately 
to entrap Lady Frances Webster ; and while he was so engaged he was expecting to 
marry Miss Milbanke. That is what it comes to : we may as well know where we are. 
Every look, whisper, sigh, billet, kiss in these intrigues was communicated to Lady 
Melbourne, who meantime was doing Pandarus’s best to accomplish the Seaham 
marriage. There is much more that might be said, but little that need be said. To 
anyone who knows what there has been to know about Byron it is obvious that he was" 
a cockscomb ; a young man without judgment, or morals, or truth, or conduct, or 
manners. There are things in these letters which prove him to have been a cad, others 
which show him as a blackguard. All that was known before ; but I don’t think anything 
quite so beastly as the tale of Lady F. Webster’s methodical seduction can be found 
out of Les Liaisons Dangereuses. Still—one knew the kind of thing, and there is no 
need to labour it. 

I would not be misunderstood. I don’t set up for a precisian in sexual matters, and 
amas ready as anybody to allow for the effects of passion in men and women. But in these 
disgusting affairs, on Byron’s side at least, there was no passion at all : nothing but 
vanity. The chase amused him, the kill flattered his self-esteem. The writhing of the 
quarry, however prolonged, roused neither shame nor pity in him. It is quite clear 
from these new letters that he continued to experiment upon the miserable Caroline 
long after he had lost all healthier taste for her. She, poor wretch, of whom the truth 
may best be known in the knowledge of her idiotic mother, lent herself to every turn 
of the knife, betrayed the most exquisite suffering, and afforded the triumphing male 
the highest enjoyment he was fit for. Stab by stab, jerk by jerk, all was retailed to the 
old mother-in-law in Whitehall. Such nauseous fare has not been mine for a long time. 
If this sort of publicity is a sequela of fame, then indeed, “ how indigent the great!” 
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_ The second volume is another matter. Although it exhibits Byron in one of the most 
discreditable acts of his life, there are new letters from Shelley in it which do him 
infinite honour, make the book, indeed, his rather than Byron’s. For the first time, too, 
Mary Shelley’s letter to Mrs. Hoppner in her husband’s vindication is given in full. 
The accusation of Shelley, brought by a discharged nurse-girl and believed by the 
Hoppners, was that he had lived with Clare Clairmont, and that she had borne him 
a child in Naples. Hoppner repeated the story to Byron, who knew the Shelleys 
intimately and professed to esteem them. Byron replied : 


The Shiloh (Shelley) story is true, no doubt, though Elise is but a sort of Queen’s 
evidence. You remember how eager she was to return to them, and then she goes away 
and abuses them. Of the facts, however, there can be little doubt ; it is just like them. 
You may be sure that I keep your counsel. 


Match me that for disloyalty from anyone, even from Elise herself. It is needless 
to say that he did not keep Hoppner’s counsel, but retailed the story to Shelley. 
Shelley told Mary, and Mary wrote a nobly vehement letter of indignation to 
Mrs. Hoppner. It is imperfectly printed in Dowden’s book and in Mrs. Marshall’s, 
but here in full. She sent it to Shelley to be forwarded, desiring that it should be shown 
to Byron. “ I wish also that Lord Byron should see it,” she wrote. ‘‘ He gave no credit 
to the tale, but it is as well that he should see how entirely fabulous it is.”” According 
to that, Byron had lied to Shelley, for, as we know, he had thrown them to the wolves 
in writing to Hoppner. Mary’s letter was found among Byron’s papers after his 
death, with the seal broken. The plain inference is that it was never sent. If it had 
been sent it would not have been sent back—obviously. If it had been sent it would 
have been answered. But it was not answered. I cannot think Mr. Edgcumbe makes 
any case for Byron in this black business. How should he ? Byron had no case. 

Shelley himself, in comparison with the cabaten lord, appears as a kind of seraph. 


You are now in Italy, he writes in 1816; you have perhaps forgotten all that my 
unwelcome anxiety reminds you of. You contemplate objects that elevate, inspire, tran- 
quillise. You communicate the feelings, which arise out of that contemplation, to mankind, 
perhaps to the men of distant ages. Is there nothing in the hope of being the parent of 
greatness, and of goodness, which is destined perhaps to expand indefinitely ? . . . What 
would the human race have been if Homer, or Shakespeare, had never written? ... I 
do not compare you with these. I do not know how great an intellectual compass you are 
destined to fill. 1 only know that your powers are astonishingly great, and that they ought 
to be exalted to their full extent. 


So he goes on, in a long and serious exhortation. “ It is not that I should counsel 
you to aspire to fame. The motive to your labours ought to be more pure and 
simple. ...”’ Then he suggests an epic of the French Revolution, “as a theme 
involving pictures of all that is best qualified to interest and instruct mankind.” 
Noble and touching words : one loves him the better for his wasted pains. Mr. Saints 
- bury, the other day, in a deserved tribute to the beauty of Shelley’s letters, contrived 
to claim for him, among other qualities, a sense of humour. Knowing what he did of 
Byron, and writing so to him ! No: Shelley had nearly every good gift. But humour 
was denied him. 

A strange and overwrought letter of January 17, 1817, announces Harriet’s death. 
‘“‘ The circumstances which attended this event are of a nature of such awful and 
appalling horror, that I dare hardly avert (sic) to them in thought.” He then explains. 
“The sister of whom you have heard me speak may be truly said (though not in law, 
yet in fact) to have murdered her for the sake of her father’s money. ‘Thus did an event 
which I believed quite indifferent to me, following in the train of a far severer anguish, 
communicate a shock to me which I know not how I have survived.” I don’t at all 
know what that means. What was the event which he believed indifferent ? Harriet’s 
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death ? If so, the “‘ far severer anguish ” must imply that Harriet, in his belief, had 
been unfaithful.* There is no clear evidence of that, but we know that he believed it. 
I have seen no evidence at all of the charge against Eliza Westbrook. These are matters 
of real importance, as anything relating to a man of high passion and extreme sincerity 
must always be. Whatever chips he knocked off the Tables of Stone, he is never at 
any time on the same plane with Byron. Shelley had a moral code and obeyed it, 
though it was not that of Sinai. Byron may have had one, but did not obey it. That 
is the difference. 

But Shelley shines like a star in this book. Byron had gibed at Keats when he 
was dead “ for cockneyfying and Suburbing and versifying ‘Tooke’s Pantheon and 
Lempriére’s Dictionary.” I don’t suppose Shelley had seen the letter which contained 
those gems of criticism, but he must have seen something of the kind. He gravely 
expostulates that the “‘ argument ” (that Keats would have died anyhow) “ does not 
reconcile me to the employment of contemptuous and wounding expressions against 
a man merely because he has written bad verses ; or, as Keats did, some good verses 
in bad taste. Some plants, which require delicacy in rearing, might bring forth 
beautiful flowers if ever they should arrive at maturity.” Then, presently, he goes on 
to praise Hyperion. ‘‘ The energy and beauty of his powers seem to disperse the 
narrow and wretched taste in which (most unfortunately for the real beauty which they 
hide) he has clothed his writings.” By and by he sends Byron Adonais. 


Although I feel the truth of what I have alleged about his Hyperion, and I doubt, if 
you saw that particular poem, whether you would not agree with me; yet I need not be told 
that I have been carried too far by the enthusiasm of the moment ; by my piety, and my 
indignation, in panegyric. But if I have erred I console myself by reflecting that it is in 
defence of the weak—not in conjunction with the powerful. And perhaps I have erred 
from the narrow view of considering Keats rather as he surpasses me in particular, than 
as he was inferior to others : so subtle is the principle of self ! 


Subtle indeed, too subtle for his lordship I doubt. But said I not well that in such 
a book as this he shines like a star : 
When only one 
Is shining in the sky ? 


It is proper to say that Byron shows up better as he draws near his end. Nothing 
certainly, became him like that. He was apparently generous to Mary Shelley involved 
in her wreckage. He mortally hurt Hunt’s feelings by treating him as an object of 
charity. Yet he was charitable to him. And I can agree with Mr. Murray that, when 
once he had shaken off his Guiccioli and other Italian parasites, a new tone was 
observable in him. He was, for the first time in his life, genuine, sincere, and in 
earnest. What would have been the end of his career if he had survived Missolonghi 
it is as idle to speculate as would be to consider what he might have been if he had 
been decently brought up. God made him, therefore let him pass for a man. He was a 
rattling poet. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


* No: the “‘severer anguish” had been Fanny Godwin’s suici 
letter printed by Mr. Inkpen. y Godwin’s suicide. That appears from a 
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PIPPEOSOPHY 


THE TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE. By Micuret pp Unamuno. Macmillan. 17s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By WiLHELM WINDELBAND. Fisher 
Unwin. ars. 


THE ANALYSIS OF MIND. By Berrranp RussELL. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDWARD CAIRD. By Sir H. Jonss and J. H. 
Murrueap. Maclehose Jackson. 25s. 


Die MIGUEL DE UNAMUNDO, Professor of Greek at the University of 
Salamanca, enjoys in his native country a high reputation which his work on 
The Tragic Sense of Life (Del Sentimento Tragico de la Vida) does nothing to explain. 
These confused and self-contradictory essays are not easily recognisable as the product 
of a well-trained or well-informed intelligence, and their author’s almost hysterical 
egotism deprives them of even a rhetorical power. Unless we are to take seriously 
his claim that his soul mirrors the soul of his people and of all humanity, we must 
treat the book as nothing more than a personal confession of a man rather irritated by | 
than interested in metaphysics ; and we may be tempted to doubt whether as a personal 
confession it is entirely sincere. Don Miguel’s difficulty resembles that of Clough 
and of so many belonging to that generation who were bound by their training and 
temperament to a faith denied by their reason. Don Miguel’s faith is in the immortality 
of the soul. Even the august sacrament of the Eucharist has value to him as a symbol 
of his personal immortality. Where or why reason endangers this faith he has failed 
to make clear. True, as he says, of itself reason can neither prove the immortality 
of the soul nor explain the nature of such immortality. But this is insufficient 
ground for the assumption that faith and reason are in an eternal and tragic conflict. 
A note of genuine anguish creeps in when after acclaiming the Catholic Church as 
the great guardian of life against the intellect, which, in his view, is inconsistent with 
life, he reflects that among the Church’s teaching is one concerning Hell. This badly 
frightens him, and he denounces the doctrine as monstrous, atrocious, puerile and 
absurd. Therefore, making a virtue of his distractions, he presents as an ideal a life 
of “ inquietude and passionate desire,” hostile to Faith and Reason alike. But desire 
for what ? For glory, it seems—the glory sought by Don Quixote, our “ Spanish 
Christ.”’ But it would be tedious to dwell upon the trumpery rhetoric wherein “ Our 
Lord Don Quixote” and Don Miguel himself move through images alternately 
blasphemous and grotesque on an obscure mission to demolish faith and the 
negation of faith and to establish madness and the Middle Ages, suffering and 
Supreme Love. 

The reader, possessing the great patience necessary to ignore Don Miguel’s bad 
jokes, crude metaphysics, perverse theology and crazy conceit, will perceive that the 
philosophy implicit in this work is a philosophy of universal scepticism. Reason, it runs, 
is incapable of knowing ; consciousness is a disease ; intuitive faith, which, whether or 
not it apprehends truth, is a necessity, cannot be communicated or expressed ; 
happiness is death ; all is transient, and all transient things are unreal ; and so on. 
Such feelings have never been observed to produce admirable lives. ‘They constitute 
the temperament of the condemned cell or of the padded room. Nor is the line of 
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argument interesting except when it is used to criticise false positive concepts, and 
Don Miguel does not seriously trouble to explain the stages by which he reached his 
melancholy conclusions. That the thought of death impresses him with peculiar 
profundity as it did Pascal and Doctor Johnson is extremely probable, but we should 
look in vain for any use to which he has turned it except a wild romanticism which 
philosophy would despise and religion condemn. The affected ardours and complacent 
gloom of some immature disciple of Milord Byron are the nearest parallel. Don 
Miguel is a poet as well as a professor, but that is insufficient in these days to justify 
such a pose. aie 

Professor Windelband, in his Introduction to Philosophy, which Mr. Joseph McCabe 
has translated, briefly explains the meaning of the chief philosophical questions and 
the more interesting suggestions for their solution. He distinguishes between problems 
of being and problems of value. The first great question is what is the reality under- 
lying appearances, if it is not identical with appearances, and upon this follow questions 
of change and of causation. The author then “ turns reflection upon itself ”’ to discuss 
theories of knowledge. Problems of value he subdivides into problems of ethics, of 
zesthetics and of religion, the last being defined as the relations of values to a super- 
empirical and supramundane reality. While exceptional lucidity and fairness grace the 
exposition in its earlier pages, the author’s treatment ot the more practical problems 
of value is inadequate and often unilluminating. He has, indeed, a difficulty common to 
most metaphysicians, in discovering any value in the temporal or phenomenal. “‘ We 
human beings find a dispassionate joy not in the unrest of the will which drags us 
into the world of appearances, but in the tranquil province of pure thought and 
contemplation in which the values of eternity are revealed ” ; such ethical pronounce- 
ments, despite Aristotle, are unlikely to edify or convince the student, who will, 
however, find in this work an admirable guide to a preliminary general view of 
metaphysic unencumbered by historical detail. 


Mr. Russell’s lectures on psychology are as you would expect, brilliant in form 


and radically critical in intention. He has approached this subject, the most abused in 
all philosophy, with the frame of mind belonging to a general philosopher, and has 
sought rather to arrange and simplify modern thought upon it than to advance theories 
of his own, though theories of his own he certainly enjoys. What, it is obvious, most 
attracts him is the method of the Behaviourists who, rejecting introspection, base their 
theories on an observation of their fellow men conducted without any prejudgment 
that men are rational or conscious animals. When, however, Mr. Russell examines 
the problems of knowledge he must perforce accept some measure of introspection. 
So considerable are the differences between two methods, of which the one ignores 
or denies consciousness and mind and the other presupposes them in both subject and 
object of the inquiry, that common formulas for their expression are nearly impossible 
to find. Mr. Russell is assisted by his belief, which he shares with William James 
that mind and matter are alike constructed out of some primal stuff which it has been 
necessary in the interests of science so to divide. Thus physics and psychology may be 
said to differ not in material but in arrangement of the same material. An analysis 
of habit, consciousness, belief, desire, etc., convince Mr. Russell that the only mental 
phenomena which psychology cannot as yet dissolve into constituent elements are 
sensations and images or, as Locke would say, ideas. Sensations may be studied either 
physically or psychologically ; images only psychologically, although Mr. Russell 
leans to the theory that even these may some day be referred to the nervous tissue 
and so made subject to the laws of physics. 


H. C. HARWOOD 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


A REVISION OF THE TREATY. Being a Sequel to The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace. By Joun Maynarp Keynes, C.B. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


i Os ah AND THE HOPE OF PEACE. By H.G. Wetts. Collins. 
y 


INCENTIVES IN THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER. By J. A. Hosson. 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Haroip J. Lasxi. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


KARL MARX. An Essay. By Haroxp J. Laskr. Fabian Society and Allen & 
Unwin. ts. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND ‘THEIR GOVERNMENT. By _ Kenneru 
COLEGROVE (Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University). 
New York: Abingdon Press. $1.75. 


ie is two years since Mr. Keynes with his Economic Consequences of the Peace set 
half the ~vorld by the ears, and got himself fame and a monster circulation in a 
dozen langv ges. In many quarters, it is true, the fame was infamy, and his doubts 
were treated as disloyalties and his predictions as the ravings of a maniac. Mr. Keynes 
must have enjoyed himself hugely with his press-cuttings. But happily—or unhappily— 
he could say, like a confident disciple of M. Coué : “ Day by day in all respects I am 
coming truer and truer.’’ And now the victorious peoples, who applauded when the 
statesmen threw their boomerang at Germany in 1919, can applaud no more. They 
are wiping their bloody noses and agreeing sadly with Mr. Keynes. That agreement, of 
course, goes far to rob the present book of the peculiar interest that its predecessor 
had. Most of the remedies which Mr. Keynes proposed two years ago are now, as 
he says, everybody’s commonplace, and he has nothing startling to add to them. 
Nevertheless, there is much of real interest and importance in this Sequel. There are 
explanations of many of the economic difficulties that have puzzled the “ experts ”’ 
as well as the plain man—the German coal deliveries and the German mark and the 
Wiesbaden Agreement and the inter-Ally debts. A good deal of fresh light is thrown, 
too, on the episode of the making of the reparations bill. Mr. Keynes’s criticism 
spares neither the French, who grossly exaggerated their damages in the devastated 
regions, nor the British, who fought so persistently to get the cost of pensions and 
allowances included in the account. This fight was won in the end with the argument 
that a soldier becomes a civilian again after his discharge and, therefore, a wound 
whose effects last after he has left the Army is ‘‘ damage done to the civilian popula- 
tion.” To that sophistry poor President Wilson succumbed ; when he was told by 
members of his Delegation that all the logic was against it, ‘‘ Logic! Logic!” he 
replied, ‘‘ 1 don’t care a damn for logic. I am going to include pensions.” For the 
rest, though Mr. Keynes can no longer thrill us with “ startling disclosures ” about 
the doings of the Big Four in their secret conclaves, or of the host of smaller intriguers 
outside, he has a new and fruitful subject in the meetings of the Supreme Council. 
His connected and critical account of this series of antics is extremely well done. 
And it is also very diverting to read, for here Mr. Keynes displays once more his 
old gifts of satire and witty characterisation. Mr. Lloyd George naturally dominates 
the picture, and it is interesting to see how Mr. Keynes now portrays him and his 
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baffling methods. Here, for instance, is a passage which offers much food for thought — 


—and controversy : 


The private history of the Peace Conference . . . displays Mr. Lloyd George in a 
partly favourable light, generally striving against the excesses of the Treaty and doing 
what he could, short of risking a personal defeat. The public history of the two years 
which have followed it exhibits him as protecting Europe from as many of the evil 
consequences of his own Treaty as it lay in his power to prevent, with a craft few could 
have bettered, preserving the peace, though not the prosperity, of Europe, seldom 
expressing the truth, yet often acting under its influence. . . . He may judge rightly 
that this is the best of which a democracy is capable—to be jockeyed, humbugged, cajoled 
along the right road. A preference for truth or for sincerity as a method may be a prejudice 
based on some zsthetic or personal standard, inconsistent in politics with practical good. 


But is there nothing between this nimble realist grubbing in the gutters and the 
idealism of the League of Nations ensconced on the mountain-tops ? Yes, there is 


the Washington method, says Mr. Wells, in a book compounded of twenty-nine — 


newspaper articles that represent one of the finest pieces of work done at the Conference. 
Mr. Wells went to Washington, like Balaam, prepared to curse, and came away 
blessing. His first chapters, written before the Conference opened, are full of the 
gloomy predictions wrung from him by his passionate and balked internationalism. 
His last chapters show him in a mood of elation ; for in the “ Association of Nations 


idea’ he has found what he wanted—the practical way to world peace and his © 
“Modern Utopia.” War will be prevented by the building up of agreements— — 


treaties not against antagonists, but between antagonists as a guarantee of peace. 


We are to look forward to “‘ a great system of associated States locked and interlocked © 
g y 


together by four-fold, six-fold, ten-fold treaties,” a system of “‘ successive Conferences, 
throwing off Committees, embodying their results in treaties and Standing Com- 


missions, and growing at last not so much into a World Parliament . . . as into a 


living, growing organic network of World Government.” The whole book reveals, 
as do all Mr. Wells’s writings, his largeness of vision, his quality of stimulation, and 
some of his blind spots. Whether all the hard things that he has to say about the 
League of Nations are justifiable need not be discussed here, but in his general 
argument he will carry open-minded supporters of the League with him. He will 
even carry Mr. Lloyd George, for Mr. Lloyd George’s Genoa project is—or was, 
before it began to be mauled by other European politicians—the closest imitation of 
Washington. 

All students of political science who have read his Authority in the Modern State 
and The Problem of Sovereignty know Mr. Laski as one of the foremost leaders of 
the assault on the divine right of the State. The present volume contains a number 
of essays, historical, philosophic and legal, most of which have appeared during the 
last year or two in American and English journals. They are all marked by great 
clarity of thought and expression, as well as by amazing erudition ; one or two—e.g., 
that on the “ Basis of Vicarious Liability ”’—are likely to be caviare to the layman. 
‘Taken as a whole they are, in their author’s words, “‘ part of a scaffolding from which 
there is eventually to emerge a general reconstruction of the State.” he monistic 
state of to-day is, as he rightly insists, a hierarchical structure that has grown since 
the Reformation into an engine to obscure and thwart the purposes of individuals 
and groups and to oppress their liberties. It is ethically inadequate and it is also, as 
even its defenders are forced to realise, administratively inefficient. The widespread 
dissatisfaction with Whitehall bureaucracy, the popular demand for decentralisation, 
the halting schemes of devolution propounded by members of the sovereign Parliament 
itself—all these are signs of the disrepute into which our “ democratic” institutions 
have fallen. Still more striking are the claims put forward by the Labour movement 
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for self-government in industry, the theories of the Guild Socialists, the “ constitu- 
tion ” of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. And what is happening here is happening also in 
other countries. We are moving steadily—or perhaps one should rather say unsteadily 
—towards the pluralistic State—the State whose “ structure is not hierarchical, but 
co-ordinate, in which, that is to say, sovereignty is partitioned upon some basis of 
function.” It is in the principles of decentralisation, of functionalism and federalism, 
that we may, as Mr. Laski says, find the remedy for our present discontents. He 
does not take us far into constructive details ; his purpose here is rather to express 
the weakness of our representative system and the historical foundations on which it 
is built. He has made a very damaging attack on the great hypocrite Leviathan. 

The pamphlet on Karl Marx is a brilliant piece of writing. Much of its criticism 
will, of course, be regarded as mere blasphemy by the “ true Marxians,” and even 
the heathen may question whether Mr. Laski has interpreted quite fairly the doctrine 
of the material conception of history. But this apart, he has set out with admirable 
skill and judgment the significance of Marx’s life and teachings. 

The breakdown of the old industrial order is now a commonplace. It may not be 
true that, as the more enthusiastic revolutionaries ask us to believe, capitalism is on 
its last legs. But it is certain that it is shaky ; the wage-earners have shown unmis- 
takably in the last few years that they will no longer accept the old system under 
which the autocratic employer has supplied us regularly with our goods and himself 
with his profits. They want a new industrial order, and it is evident they will get it. 
But what form is this to take ? There is not—pace the Morning Post—much sign of 
the Red Peril; but there is, what seems dreadful enough to many people, a 
Pink Peril. In plain words, we are moving towards a new industrial order, which 
will involve the nationalisation of certain industries, such as coal-mining and the 
railways, electricity, insurance, and banking, and the “‘ democratisation ’’ by various 
methods of others. Mr. Hobson’s purpose is to reassure those who are in doubt 
whether this new order will work. He deals patiently and persuasively with the 
popular objections that we shall weaken the incentive to saving, the efforts of the 
workers, the initiative and enterprise of the directors of industry. The argument is 
excellently done, and no honest partisan of the old order will find it easy to controvert. 

But Mr. Hobson adopts a position which brings him into conflict not only with 
partisans of the old order, but with a good many on the other flank, who will regard 
him as too moderate. He finds it necessary, therefore, in the latter part of his book, to 
break a lance with Guild Socialists such as Mr. Tawney and Mr. Cole. His argument 
here is more sketchy. He considers that Mr. Tawney goes too fast and too far in his 
criticism of the acquisitive spirit. It is impossible, he says, to get this out of industry. 
Yet Mr. Hobson himself is for limiting it severely ; and he says explicitly that it 
ought to be “ harnessed to the car of industrial progress.” A great deal depends on 
the meaning of this phrase. Properly interpreted it might very well bring Mr. Tawney 
and Mr. Hobson into agreement, and though Mr. Hobson thinks that “a large 
industrial field must be left open to the ‘ predatory man’ for practical present 
purposes,” Mr. Tawney may surely insist that that field can, and ought to be, steadily 
diminished. And, in any case, the acquisitive instinct, in the reasonable sense 
in which I understand Mr. Hobson to admit it, is not incompatible with an 
advanced type of Socialist organisation. The criticism levelled at Mr. Cole— 
which, however valid it may be in regard to certain matters of detail, certainly does 
not dispose of the whole Guild Socialist theory—raises too large a question for me 
to discuss here. No doubt Mr. Cole himself will presently reply to the challenge with 
his accustomed vigour. I can only say summarily that, however one may dispute this 
or that point in it, Mr. Hobson’s book is a very important contribution to the literature 


of the industrial problem. 
C. M. LLOYD 
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NEW FOREIGN BOOKS > 


BOOK that might bring Carducci many fresh English readers is A Selection 

from the Poems of Giosué Carducci (translated and annotated, with a 
biographical introduction, by Emily A. Tribe ; Longmans, Green ; 14s.). 

The author has wisely chosen for translation those poems which best 

prove and disprove Carducci’s world-value, not too many pieces of topical and 


momentary interest ; and she has thus had the difficult task of turning the Odi Barbare 


into English. She has also tried to be as literal as possible and to reproduce their 
classical metres. It must suffice, therefore, that she is readable. The introduction 
comprises one-third of the whole, and sets the stage excellently. The annotations 
are necessarily very full, for though the peasants of some provinces have already 
taken to singing some of Carducci’s lyrics, their references to Italian history are 
naturally beyond us. 

a Mage: a 


HE Cambridge plain texts in Italian (1s. 6d. each) are severely beautiful little 

books. Each volume comprises a single work, complete or in selection, of one 
of the progenitors of modern Italy. Besides Mazzini’s masterpiece, Fede e Avvenine, 
Leopardi’s Pensieri, Alfieri’s La Virtu Sconoscinta, we here find works as important, 
but hardly known to us and in separate form unprocurable, as Rosmini’s Cinque 
Piaghe. Especially interesting are the selections from the eighteenth-century Wenetian 
newspaper, written by Gasparo Gozzi, Gazzetta Veneta. 
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fsa Italian section of Harrap’s bilingual series (1s. 6d. each volume) is growing. 
It now contains, in English and Italian on opposite pages, Joseph Conrad’s 
The Idiots, A. G. Barribi’s Capitan Dodero, Bandello’s Romeo e Fulietta, and a selection 
of W. W. Jacobs’ stories. The translations are simple and correct, so that when the 
original is in English one may still learn correct Italian from the translation, and 
vice versa. The series gives Conrad’s volume in French, Spanish, German, Russian, 
Danish, and Dutch in the same manner. 
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HE latest additions to Messrs. Dent’s Gallia Series are G. Lenétre’s vivid © 


and racy Histoires Etranges Qui Sont Arrivées and Sceur Philoméne, by the 
brothers de Goncourt. This is one of the pleasantest cheap series in the world. 
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iS RENAISSANCE d’OCCIDENT (Brussels) has published Proses et Poémes 
Ecrits au Front, by Léo Somerhausen, a young Belgian, who was killed by a 
shell in September, 1918. M. Maurice Gauchez, in an affecting preface, describes 
him as an original artist cut off just as he had begun to write. The prose is lively 
and discloses a most attractive nature; the poems, all too few, are as a rule 
courageous, gay and colloquial, but here and there disclose unusual seusitiveness 
and a gift for simple and beautiful expression that might have developed finely. 


